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WELCOME the honor of appearing before you to deliver a world of peace and co-operation. The calculated pressures 
my first message to Congress. It is manifestly the joint of aggressive communism have forced us, instead, to live in 
purpose of the congressional leadership and of this admin- a world of turmoil. 
istration to justify the summons to governmental responsibility From this costly experience we have learned one clear lesson. 
issued last November by the American people We have learned that the free world cannot indefinitely remain 

The grand labors of this leadership will involve in a posture of paralyzed tension, leaving forever to the aggres- 

Application of America’s influence in world affairs with such sor the choice of time and place and means to cause greatest 
fortitude and such foresight that it will deter aggression and hurt to us at least cost to himself. 
eventually secure peace ; 

Establishment of a national Administration of such integrity 
and such efficiency that its honor at home will insure respect This Administration has, therefore, begun the definition 
abroad ; of a new, positive foreign policy. This policy will be governed 

Encouragement of those incentives that inspire creative by certain fixed ideas. They are these: 
initiative in our economy, so that its productivity may fortify (1) Our foreign policy must be clear, consistent and con- 
freedom everywhere ; and, fident. This means that it must be the product of genuine, 

Dedication to the well-being of all our citizens and to continuous co-operation between the executive and the legis- 
attainment of equality of opportunity for all, so that our — |ative branches of this Government. It must be developed and 
nation will ever act with the strength of unity in every task directed in the spirit of true bipartisanship. 


“Positive Po.icy” 


to which it is called (2) The — we embrace must be a coherent global 


. policy. The freedom we cherish and defend in Europe and in 
LINES SUGGESTED the Americas is no different from the freedom that is imperiled 


The purpose of this message is to suggest certain lines along in Asia. 
which our joint efforts may immediately be directed toward (3) Our policy, dedicated to making the free world secure, 
realization of these four ruling purposes. will envision all peaceful methods and devices—except break- 
The time that this Administration has been in office has ing faith with our friends. We shall never acquiesce in the 
been too brief to permit preparation of a detailed and compre- enslavement of De — in order.to purchase fancied gain 
hensive program of recommended action to cover all phases for ourselves. I shall ask the Congress at a later date to join 
of the responsibilities that devolve upon our country’s new 1M an appropriate resolution making clear that this Govern- 
leaders ment recognizes no kind of commitment contained in secret 
Such a program will be filled out in the weeks ahead as, sedan of the past with foreign governments which 
after appropriate study, I shall submit additional recommenda permit this kind of enslavement. 
tions for your consideration. Today can provide only a sure (4) The policy we pursue will recognize the truth that no 
and substantial beginning single country, even one so powerful as ours, can alone defend 
tl the liberty of all nations threatened by Communist aggression 
from without or subversion within. Mutual security means 
Our country has come through a — period of trial effective mutual co-operation. For the United States, this 


and disillusionment since the victory of 1945. We anticipated means that, as a matter of common sense and national interest, 
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we shall give help to other nations in the measure that they 
strive earnestly to do their full share of the common task. No 
wealth of aid could compensate for poverty of spirit. The 
heart of every free nation must be honestly dedicated to the 
preserving of its own independence and security. 

(5) Our policy will be designed to foster the advent of 
practical unity in Western Europe. The nations of that region 
have contributed notably to the effort of sustaining the security 
of the free world. From the jungles of Indo-China and Malaya 
to the northern shores of Europe, they have vastly improved 
their defensive strength. Where called upon to do so, they 
have made costly and bitter sacrifices to hold the line of 
freedom. 


For CLOSER CO-OPERATION 


But the problem of security demands closer co-operation 
among the nations of Europe than has been known to date. 
Only a more closely integrated economic and political system 
can provide the greatly increased economic strength needed 
to maintain both necessary military readiness and respectable 
living standards. 

Europe's enlightened leaders have long been aware of these 
facts. All the devoted work that has gone into the Schuman 
plan, the European Army and the Strasbourg conference has 
testified to their vision and determination. These achievements 
are the more remarkable when we realize that each of them 
has marked a victory—for France and for Germany alike— 
over the divisions that in the past have brought such tragedy 
to these two great nations and to the world. 

The needed unity of Western Europe manifestly cannot be 
manufactured from without; it can only be created from 
within. But it is right and necessary that we encourage Europe's 
leaders by informing them of the high value we place upon 
the eagerness of their efforts toward this goal. Real progress 
will be conclusive evidence to the American people that our 
material sacrifices in the cause of collective security are matched 
by essential political, economic and military accomplishments 
in Western Europe. 

(6) Our foreign policy will recognize the importance of 
profitable and equitable world trade. 

A substantial beginning can and should be made by our 
friends themselves. Europe, for example, is now marked by 
checkered areas of labor-surplus and labor-shortage. of agri- 
cultural areas needing machines and industrial areas needing 
food. Here and elsewhere we can hope that our friends will 
take the initiative in creating broader markets and more 
dependable currencies, to allow greater exchange of goods and 
services among themselves. 

Action along these lines can create an economic environment 
that will invite vital help from us. 

HELP SUGGESTED 

This help includes: 

First——Revising our customs regulations to remove pro- 
cedural obstacles to profitable trade. I further recommend that 
the Congress take the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act under 
their immediate study and extend it by appropriate legislation. 
This objective must not ignore legitimate safeguarding of 
domestic industries, agriculture and labor standards. In all 
executive study and recommendations on this problem, labor 
and management and farmers alike will be earnestly consulted. 

Second—-Doing whatever Government properly can to en- 
courage the flow of private American investment abroad. This 
involves, as a serious and explicit —_ of our foreign 
policy, the encouragement of a hospitable climate for such 
investment in foreign nations. 
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Third—-Availing ourselves of facilities overseas for the 
economical production of manufactured articles which are 
needed for mutual defense and which are not seriously com- 
petitive with our own normal peacetime production. : 

Fourth—Receiving from the rest of the world, in equitable 
exchange for what we supply, greater amounts of important 
raw materials which we do not ourselves possess in adequate 
quantities. 


III 


In this general discussion of our foreign policy, I must make 
special mention of the war in Korea. 

This war is, for Americans, the most painful phase of Com- 
munist aggression throughout the world. It is clearly a part 
of the same calculated assault that the aggressor is simultane- 
ously pressing in Indo-China and in Malaya, and of the 
strategic situation that manifestly embraces the Island of For- 
mosa and the Chinese Nationalist forces there. The working 
out of any military solution to the Korean war will inevitably 
affect all these areas. 

The Administration is giving immediate increased attention 
to the development of additional Republic of Korea forces 
The citizens of that country have proved their capacity as 
fighting men and their eagerness to take a greater share in 
the defense of their homeland. Organization, equipment, and 
training will allow them to do so. Increased assistance to 
Korea for this purpose conforms fully to our global policies. 


FLEET OrDER RECALLED 


In June 1950, following the aggressive attack on the Re ub- 
lic of Korea, the United States 7th Fleet was instructed both 
to prevent attack upon Formosa and also to insure that Formosa 
should not be used as a base of operations against the Chinese 
Communist mainland. 

This has meant, in effect, that the United States Navy was 
required to serve as a defensive arm of Communist China. 
Regardless of the situation in 1950, since the date of that order 
the Chinese Communists have invaded Korea to attack the 
United Nations forces there. They have consistently rejected 
the proposals of the United Nations command for an armistice. 
They recently joined with Soviet Russia in rejecting the armis- 
tice proposal sponsored in the United Nations by the Govern- 
ment of India. This proposal had been accepted by the United 
States and 53 other nations. 

Consequently there is no longer any logic or sense in a 
condition that required the United States Navy to assume 
defensive responsibilities on behalf of the Chinese Communists, 
thus permitting those Communists, with greater impunity, to 
kill our soldiers and those of our United Nations allies in 
Korea. 

I am, therefore, issuing instructions that the 7th Fleet no 
longer be employed to shield Communist China. This order 
implies no aggressive intent on our _ But we certainly 
have no obligation to protect a nation fighting us in Korea 


IV 


Our labor for peace in Korea and in the world impetatively 
demands the maintenance by the United States of a strong 
fighting service ready for any contingency. 

Our problem is to achieve adequate military strength within 
the limits of endurable strain upon our economy. To amass 
military = without regard to our economic capacity would 
be to defend ourselves against one kind of disaster by inviting 
another. 

Both military and economic objectives demand a single 
national military policy, proper co-ordination of our armed 
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services, and effective consolidation of certain logistics 
activities 

We must eliminate waste and duplication of effort in the 
armed services 

We must realize clearly that size alone is not sufficient. The 
biggest force is not necessarily the best—and we want the best. 

We must not let our traditions or habits of the past stand 
in the way of developing an efficient military force. All mem- 
bers of our forces must be ever mindful that they serve under 
a single flag and for a single cause 

We must effectively integrate our armament programs and 
plan them in such careful relation to our industrial facilities 
that we assure the best use of our manpower and our materials. 

Because of the complex technical nature of our military 
organization and because of the security reasons involved, the 
Secretary of Defense must take the initiative and assume the 
responsibility for developing plans to give our nation maxi- 
mum safety at minimum cost. Accordingly, the new Secretary 
of Defense and his civilian and military associates will, in the 
future, recommend such changes in present laws affecting our 
defense activities as may be necessary to clarify responsibilities 


and improve the total effectiveness of our defense effort. 


Must CONFORM 


This effort must always conform to policies laid down in 
the National Security Council. 

The statutory function of the National Security Council is 
to assist the President in the formulation and co-ordination of 
significant domestic, foreign and military policies required for 
the security of the nation. In these days of tension, it is 
essential that this central body have the vitality to perform 
effectively its statutory role. I propose to see that it does so. 

Careful formulation of policies must be followed by clear 
understanding of them by all peoples. A related need, there- 
fore, is to make more effective all activities of the Government 
related to international information. 

I have recently appointed a committee of representative and 
informed citizens to survey this subject and to make recom- 
mendations in the near future for legislative, administrative, 
or other action 

A unified and dynamic effort in this whole field is essential 
to the security of the United States and of the other peoples 
in the community of free nations. There is but one sure way 
to avoid total war—and that is to win the cold war. 

While retaliatory power ts one strong deterrent to a would-be 
aggressor, another powerful deterrent is defensive power. No 
enemy is likely to attempt an attack foredoomed to failure. 

Because the building of a completely inpenetrable defense 
against attack is still not possible, total defensive strength must 
include civil defense preparedness. Because we have incontro- 
vertible evidence that Sovict Russia possesses atomic weapons, 
this kind of protection becomes sheer necessity. 

Civil defense responsibilities primarily belong to the state 
and local governments—recruiting, training and organizing 
volunteers to meet any emergency. The immediate job of the 
Federal Government is to provide leadership, to supply tech 
nical guidance, and to continue to strengthen its civil defense 
stockpile of medical, engineering and related supplies and 


equipment This work must go forward without lag 


Vv 


I have referred to the inescapable need for economic health 
and strength if we are to maintain adequate military power 
and exert influential leadership for peace in the world. 

Our immediate task is to chart a fiscal and economic policy 
that can: 
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(1) Reduce the planned deficits and then balance the 
budget, which means among other things, reducing Federal 
expenditures to the safe minimum; 

(2) Meet the huge costs of our defense ; 

(3) Properly handle the burden of our inheritance of debt 
and obligations ; 

(4) Check the menace of inflation ; 

(5) Work toward the earliest possible reduction of the tax 
burden ; 

(6) Make constructive plans to encourage the initiative of 
our citizens. 


No CLEAN SLATE 


It is important that all of us uaderstand that this Administra- 
tion does not and cannot begin its task with a clean slate. 
Much already has been written on the record, beyond our 
power quickly to erase or to amend. This record includes our 
inherited burden of indebtedness and our obligations and 
deficits. 

The current year's budget, as you know, carries a $5,- 
900,000,000 deficit, and the budget which was presented to 
you before this Administration took office, indicates a budget- 
ary deficit of $9,900,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954. The national debt is now more than $265,000,000,000. 
In addition, the accumulated obligational authority of the 
Federal Government for future payment totals over $80,- 
000,000,000. Even this amount is exclusive of large contingent 
liabilities, so numerous and extensive as to be almost beyond 
description. 

The bills for the payment of nearly all of the $80,- 
000,000,000 of obligations will be presented during the next 
four years. These bills added to the current costs of Govern- 
ment we must mect, make a formidable burden. 

The present authorized Government debt limit is $275,- 
000,000,000. The forecast presented by the outgoing Admin- 
istration with the fiscal year 1954 budget indicates that—before 
the end of the fiscal year and at the peak of the demand for 
payments during the year—the total Government debt may 
approach and even exceed that limit. Unless budgeted deficits 
are checked, the momentum of past programs will force an 
increase of the statutory debt limit. 

Permit me this one understatement: To meet and to correct 
this situation will not be easy. 


DETERMINED, HE Says 


Permit me this one assurance: Every department head and 
I are determined to do everything we can to resolve it. 

The first order of business is the eleimination of the annual 
deficit. This cannot be achieved merely by exhortation. It 
demands the concerted action of all those in responsible posi- 
tions in the Government and the earnest co-operation of the 
Congress. 

Already, we have begun an examination of the appropria- 
tions and expenditures of all departments in an effort to find 
significant items that may be decreased or canceled without 
damage to our essential requirements. 

Getting control of the budget requires also that state and 
local governments and interested groups of citizens restrain 
themselves in their demands upon the Congress that the 
Federal treasury spend more and more money for all types of 
projects. 

A balanced budget is an essential first measure in checking 
further depreciation in the buying power of the dollar. This 
is one of the critical steps to be taken to bring an end to 
planned inflation. Our purpose is to manage the Government's 
finances so as to help and not hinder each family in balancing 
its own budget. 
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Reduction of taxes will be justified only as we show we can 
succeed in bringing the budget under control. As the budget 
is balanced and inflation checked, the tax burden that today 
stifles initiative can and must be eased. 

Until we can determine the extent to which expenditures 
can be reduced, it would not be wise to reduce our revenues. 


Taxes NEED REVIEW 


Meanwhile, the tax structure as a whole demands review. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is undertaking this study immedi- 
ately. We must develop a system of taxation which will im- 
pose the least possible obstacle to the dynamic growth of the 
country. 

This includes particularly real opportunity for the growth 
of small businesses. Many readjustments in existing taxes will 
be necessary to serve these objectives and also to remove exist- 
ing inequities. Clarification and simplification in the tax laws 
as well as the regulations will be undertaken. 

In the entire area of fiscal policy—which must, in its various 
aspects, be treated in recommendations to the Congress in 
coming weeks—there can now be stated certain: basic facts 
and principles. 

First—It is axiomatic that our economy is a highly complex 
and sensitive mechanism. Hasty and ill-considered action of 
any kind could seriously upset the subtle equation that en- 
compasses debts, obligations, expenditures, defense demands, 
deficits, taxes and the general economic health of the nation. 
Our goals can be clear, our start toward them can be immedi- 
ate—but action must be gradual. 

Second—It is clear that too great a part of the national debt 
comes due in too short a time. The Department of the Treas- 
ury will undertake at suitable times a program of extending 
part of the debt over longer periods and gradually placing 
greater amounts in the hands of longer-term investors. 

Third—Past differences in policy between the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board have helped to encourage inflation. 
Henceforth, I expect that their single purpose shall be to 
serve the whole nation by policies designed to stabilize the 
economy and encourage the free play of our people's genius 
for individual initiative. 


THOUGHT GIVEN 


In encouraging this initiative, no single item in our current 
problems has received more thoughtful consideration by my 
associates, and by the many individuals called into our coun- 
sels, than the matter of price and wage controls by law. 

The great economic strength of our democracy has developed 
in an atmosphere of freedom. The character of our people 
resists artificial and arbitrary controls of any kind. Direct 
controls, except those on credit, deal not with the real causes 
of inflation but only with its symptoms. In times of national 
emergency, this kind of control has a role to play. Our whole 
system, however, is based upon the assumption that, normally 


we should combat wide fluctuations in our price structure by ° 


relying largely on the effective use of sound fiscal and monetary 
policy, and upon the natural workings of economic law. 

Moreover, American labor and American business can best 
resolve their wage problems across the bargaining table. 
Government should refrain from sitting in with them unless, 
in extreme cases, the public welfare requires protection. 

We are, of course, living in an international situation that is 
neither an emergency demanding full mobilization, nor is it 
peace. No one can know how long this condition will persist. 
Consequently, we are forced to learn many new things as we go 
along—clinging to what works, discarding what does not. 

In all our current discussions on these and related facts, the 
weight of evidence is clearly against the use of controls in their 
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present forms. They have proved largely unsatisfactory or un 
workable. They have not prevented inflation; they have not 
kept down the cost of living. Dissatisfaction with them is 
justified. I am convinced that now—as well as in the long run 

free and competitive prices will best serve the interests of all 
the people, and best meet the changing, growing needs of our 
economy 

Accordingly, I do not intend to ask for a renewal of the 
present wage and price controls on April 30, 1953, when 
present legislation expires. In the meantime, steps will be 
taken to eliminate controls in an orderly manner, and to ter 
minate special agencies no longer needed for this purpose. 


CHANGES FORESEEN 


It is obviously to be expected that the removal of these con- 
trols will result in individual price changes—some up, some 
down. But a maximum of resell ove in market prices as well as 
in collective bargaining is characteristic of a truly free people 

I believe also that material and product controls should be 
ended, except with respect to defense priority and scarce and 
critical items essential for our defense. I shall recommend to 
the Congress that legislation be enacted to continue authority 
for such remaining controls of this type as will be necessary 
after the expiration of the existing statue on June 30, 1953 

I recommend the continuance beyond June 30 of the author 
ity for Federal control over rents in those communities in which 
serious housing shortages exist. These are chiefly the so-called 
defense areas. In these and all areas, the Federal Government 
should withdraw from the control of rents as soon as prac- 
ticable. But before they are removed entirely, each legislature 
should have full opportunity to take over, within its own state, 
responsibility for this function. 

It would be idle to pretend that all our 
whole field of prices will solve themselves 
withdrawal from direct controls. 

We shall have to watch trends closely. If the freer func- 
tioning of our economic system, as well as the indirect controls 
which can be appropriately employed, prove insufficient during 
this period of strain and tension, I shall promptly ask the 
Congress to enact such legislation as may be required. 

In facing all these problems—-wages, prices, production, tax 
rates, fiscal policy, deficits—everywhere we remain constantly 
mindful that the time for sacrifice has not ended. But we are 
concerned with the encouragement of competitive enterprise 
and individual initiative precisely because we know them to be 
our nation’s abiding sources of strength. 


roblems in this 
y mere Federal 


VI 


Our vast world responsibility accents with urgency our 
people's elemental right to a Government whose clear qualities 
are: Loyalty, security, efficiency, economy and integrity. 

The safety of America and the trust of the people alike 
demand that the personnel of the Federal Government be 
loyal in their motives and reliable in the discharge of their 
duties. Only a combination of both loyalty and reliability 
promises genuine security. 

To state this principle is easy: To apply it can be difficult 
But this security we must and shall have. By way of example, 
all principal new appointees to departments and agencies have 
been investigated at their own request by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Confident of your understanding and co-operation, I know 
that the primary responsibility for keeping out the disloyal and 
the dangerous rest squarely upon the executive branch. When 
this branch so conducts itself as to require policing by another 
branch of the Government, it invites its own disorder and 
confusion. 
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I am determined to meet this responsibility of the Executive 
The heads of all executive departments and agencies have been 
instructed to initiate at once effective programs of security with 
respect to their personnel. The Attorney General will advise 
and guide the departments and agencies in the shaping of 
these programs, designed at once to govern the employment of 
new personnel and to review speedily any derogatory informa 
tion concerning incumbent personnel 

To carry out these programs, I believe that the powers of the 
Executive branch under existing law are sufficient. If they 
prove necessary legislation will be 
reque sted 

These programs will be both fair to the rights of the in 
dividual and effective for the safety of the nation. They will, 
with care apply the basic principle that public 
employment is not a right but a privilege. 

All these measures have two clear purposes. Their first pur- 
pose is to make certain that this nation’s security is not jeopar- 
dized by false servants. Their second purpose is to clear the 
atmosphere of that unreasoned suspicion that accepts rumor 
and gossip as substitutes for evidence 


should inadequate, the 


and justice, 


OTHER DEMANDS 


Our people, of course, deserve and demand of their Federal 
Government more than security of personnel. They demand, 
also, efficient and logical organization, true to constitutional 
principles 

I have already established a Committee on Government Or- 
ganization. The Committee is using as its point of departure 
the reports of the Hoover Commission and subsequent studies 
by several independent agencies. To achieve the greater 
efficiency and economy which the committee analyses show 
to be possible, I ask the Congress to extend the present Govern 
ment Reorganization Act for a period of eighteen months or 
two years beyond its expiration fae of April 1, 1953 

There is more involved here than realigning the wheels and 
smoothing the gears of administrative machinery. The Con 
gress rightfully expects the Executive to take the initiative in 
discovering and removing outmoded functions and eliminating 
duplication 

One agency, for example, whose head has promised carly 
and vigorous action to provide greater efficiency is the Post 
Othce. One of the oldest institutions of our Federal Govern- 
ment, its service should be of the best. Its employés should 
merit and receive the high regard and esteem of the citizens of 
the nation. There are, today, in some areas of the postal serv- 
ice, both waste and incompetence to be corrected. With the 
co-operation of the Congress, and taking advantage of its 
accumulated experience in postal affairs, the Postmaster Gen 
eral will institute a program directed at improving service 
while at the same time reducing costs and decreasing deficits 

In all departments, dedication to these basic precepts of 
security and efficiency, integrity and economy can and will 
oroduce an Administration deserving of the trust the people 
vave placed in it 

Our people have demanded nothing less than good, efficient 
government. They shall get nothing less 


Vil 


Vitally important are the water and minerals, public lands 
and standing timber, forage and wild life of this country. A 
fast-growing population will have vast future needs in these 


We must more than match the substantial achieve- 
ments in the half-century since President Theodore Roosevelt 
awakened the nation to the problem of conservation. 

This calls for a strong Federal program in the field of 
resource development. Its major projects should be timed, 


resources 
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where possible, to assist in leveling off peaks and valleys in our 
economic life. Soundly-planned projects already initiated 
should be carried out. New ones will be planned for the 
future. 

The best natural resources program for America will not 
result from exclusive dependence on Federal bureaucracy. It 
will involve a partnership of the states and local communities, 
private citizens and the Federal Government, all working 
together. 

COMBINED EFFort URGED 


This combined effort will advance the development of the 
great river valleys of our nation and the power that they can 
generate. Likewise, such a oar. can be effective in the 
expansion throughout the nation of upstream storage; the 
sound use of public lands: the wise conservation of minerals; 
and the sustained yield of our forests. 

There has been much criticism, some of it apparently justi- 
fied, of the confusion resulting from overlapping Federal activ- 
ities in this entire field of resource-conservation. This matter 
is being exhaustively studied and appropriate reorganization 
plans will be developed. 

Most of these particular resource problems pertain to the 
Department of the Interior. Another of its major concerns is 
our country’s island possessions. Here, one matter deserves 
attention. The platforms of both political parties promised 
immediate statehood to Hawaii. The people of that territory 
have earned that status. Statehood should be granted promptly 
with the first election scheduled for 1954. 


VIII 


One of the difficult problems which face the new Adminis- 
tration is that of the slow, irregular decline of farm prices. 
This decline, which has been going on for almost two years, 
has occurred at a time when most nonfarm prices and farm 
costs-of-production are extraordinarily high. 

Present agricultural legislation provides for the mandatory 
support of the prices of basic farm commodities at 90 per cent 
of parity. The Secretary of Agriculture and his associates will, 
of course, execute the present act faithfully and thereby seek 
to mitigate the consequences of the downturn in farm income. 

This price-support legislation will expire at the end of 1954. 
So we should begin now to consider what farm legislation 
we should develop for 1955 and beyond. Our aim should be 
economic stability and full parity of income for American 
farmers. But we must seek this goal in ways that minimize 
governmental interference in the farmers’ affairs, that permit 
desirable shifts in production, and that encourage farmers 
themselves to use initiative in meeting changing economic 
conditions 

Tiep To BuyING POWER 

A continuing study reveals nothing more emphatic than 
the complicated nature of this subject. Among other things, 
it shows that the prosperity of our agriculture depends directly 
upon the prosperity of the whole country—upon the purchas- 
ing power of American consumers. 

It depends also upon the ey to ship abroad large 
surpluses of particular commodities, and therefore upon sound 
economic relationships between the United States and many 
foreign countries. It involves research and scientific investiga- 
tion, conducted on an extensive scale. It involves special credit 
mechanisms and marketing, rural electrification, soil conserva- 
tion and other programs. 

The whole complex of agricultural programs and policies 
will be studied by a special agricultural advisory commission, 
as I know it will by appropriate committees of Congress. A 
nonpartisan group of respected authorities in the field of 
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agriculture has already been appointed as an interim advisory 
group. 

The immediate changes needed in agricultural programs are 
largely budgetary and administrative in nature. New policies 
and new programs must await the completion of the far-reach- 
ing studies which have already been launched. 


IX 


The determination of labor policy must be governed not by 
the vagaries of political expediency but by the firmest princi- 
ples and convictions. Slanted partisan appeals to American 
workers, spoken as if they were a group apart, necessitating a 
special language and treatment, are an affront to the fullness 
of their dignity as American citizens. 

The truth in matters of labor policy has become obscured in 
controversies. The very meaning of economic freedom as it 
affects labor has become confused. This misunderstanding has 
provided a climate of opinion favoring the growth of govern- 
mental paternalism in labor relations. This tendency, if left 
uncorrected, could end only by producing a bureaucratic despo- 
tism. Economic freedom is, in fact, the requisite of greater 
prosperity for every American who earns his own living. 

In the field of labor legislation, only a law that merits the 
respect and support of both labor and management can help 
alice the loss of wages and of production through strikes and 
stoppages, and thus add to the total economic strength of our 
nation. 

We have now had five years’ experience with the Labor 
Management Act of 1947, commonly known as the Taft- 
Hartley Act. That experience has shown the need for some 
corrective action, and we should promptly proceed to amend 
that act. 

I know that the Congress is already proceeding with re- 
newed studies of this whole subject. Meanwhile, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is at once beginning work to devise further 
specific recommendations for your consideration. 


CARE Is USED 


In the careful working out of legislation, I know you will 
give thoughtful consideration—as will we in the executive 
branch—to the views of labor, and of management, and of 
the general — In this process, it is only human that each 
of us should bring forward the arguments of self-interest. 

But if all conduct their arguments in the overpowering light 
of national interest-—-which is enlightened self-interest—we 
shall get the right answers. I profoundly hope that every citi- 
zen of our country will follow with understanding your 
progress in this work. The welfare of all of us is involved. 

Especially must we remember that the institutions of trade 
unionism and collective bargaining are monuments to the free- 
dom that must prevail in our industrial life. They have a 
century of honorable achievement behind them. Our faith in 
them is proven, firm and final. 

Government can do a great deal to aid the settlement of 
labor disputes without allowing itself to be employed as an 
ally of either side. Its proper role in industrial strife is to 
encourage the processs of mediation and conciliation. These 
processes can successfully be directed only by a Government 
free from the taint of any suspicion that it is partial or punitive 

The Administration intends to strengthen and to improve 
the services which the Department of Labor can render to the 
worker and to the whole national community. This department 
was created—just 40 years ago—to serve the entire nation. 

It must aid, for example, employers and employés alike in 
improving training programs that will develop skilled and 
competent workers. It must enjoy the confidence and respect 
of labor and industry in order to play a significant role in the 
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planning of America’s economic future. To that end, I am 
authorizing the Department of Labor to establish promptly 
a tripartite advisory committee consisting of representatives of 


employers, labor and the public 
X 


Our cival and social rights form a central part of the heritage 
we are striving to defend on all fronts and with all our 
strength. 

I believe with all my heart that our vigilant guarding of 
these rights is a sacred obligation binding upon every citizen 
To be true to one’s own freedom is-— in essence—to honor 
and respect the freedom of all others. 

A cardinal ideal in this heritage we cherish is the equality 
of rights of all citizens of every race and color and oak 

We know that discrimination against minorities persists 
despite our allegiance to this ideal. Such discriminaton 
confined to no one section of the nation—is but the outward 
testimony to the persistence of distrust and of fear in the 
hearts of men. 

This fact makes all the more vital the fighting of these 
wrongs by each individual, in every station of life, in his every 
deed. 

Much of the answer lies in the power of fact, fully publi- 
cized ; of persuasion, honestly pressed and of conscience, justly 
aroused. These are methods familiar to our way of life, tested 
and proven wise. 

I propose to use whatever authority exists in the office of 
the President to end segregation in the District of Columbia, 
including the Federal Government, and any segregation in 
the armed forces. 

Here in the District of Columbia, serious attention should 
be given to the proposal to develop and authorize, through 
legislation a system to provide an effective voice in local self- 
government. While, consideration of this proceeds, I recom 
mend an immediate increase of two in the number of District 
commissioners to broaden representation of all elements of 
our population. This will be a first step toward insuring that 
this Capital provide an honored example to all communities 
of our nation. 


PROGRESS FORFSEEN 


In this manner, and by the leadership of the office of the 
President exercised through friendly conferences with those 
in authority in our states and cities, we expect to make true 
and rapid progress in civil rights and equality of employment 


opportunity. 

There is one sphere in which civil rights are inevitably 
involved in Federal legislation. This is the sphere of immi 
gration 

It is a manifest right of our Government to limit the number 
of immigrants our nation can absorb. It is also a manifest 
right of our Government to set reasonable requirements on the 
character and the numbers of the people who come to share 
our land and our freedom. 


It is well for us, however, to remind ourselves occasionally 
of an equally manifest fact: we are—one and all—immigrants 
or sons and daughters of immigrants. 

Existing legislation contains injustices. It does, in fact, dis 
criminate. [| am informed by members of the Congress that 
it was realized, at the time of its enactment, that future study 
of the basis of determining quotas would be necessary. 


I am therefore requesting the ¢ ongress to review this legis 
lation and to enact a statute that will at one and the same 
time guard our legitimate national interests and be faithful to 
our basic ideas of freedom and fairness to all. 
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In another but related area—that of social rights—we see 
most clearly the new application of old ideas of freedom. 

This Administration is profoundly aware of two great needs 
born of our living in a complex industrial economy. First: the 
individual citizen must have safeguards against personal dis 
aster inflicted by forces beyond his control. Second: The wel 
fare of the people demands effective and economical perform 
ance by the Government of certain indispensable social services 


“PLAINLY INDICATED” 


In the light of this responsibility, certain general purposes 
and certain concrete measures are plainly indicated now. 

There is urgent need for greater effectiveness in our pro- 
grams, both public and "seage offering safeguards against 
the privations that too often come with unemployment, old 
age, illness, and accident 

The provisions of the old age and survivors insurance law 
should promptly be extended to cover millions of citizens who 
have been left out of the Social Security System. No less 
important is the encouragement of privately-sponsored pension 
plans. Most important of all, of course, is renewed effort to 
check the inflation which destroys so much of the value of all 
social security payments 

Our school system demands some prompt, effective help. 
During each of the last two years, more than 1,500,000 chil- 
dren have swelled the elementary and secondary school popula- 
tion of the country. Generally, the school population is pro- 
portionately higher in states with low per a income. This 
whole situation calls for careful congressional study and action. 
I am sure that you share my conviction that the firm conditions 
of Federal aid must be proved need and proved lack of local 
income 

One phase of the school problem demands special action. 
The school population of many districts has been greatly 
increased by the swift growth of defense activities. These 
activities have added little or nothing to the tax resources of 
the communities affected 

Legislation aiding construction of schools in these districts 
expires on June 30. This law should be renewed; and, like- 
wise, the partial payments for current operating expenses for 
these particular school districts should be made, inc lading the 
deficiency requirement of the current fiscal year 


ACTION DEMANDED 


Public interest similatly demands one prompt specific action 
in protection of the general consumer. The Food and Drug 
Administration should be authorized to continue its established 
and necessary program of factory inspections. The invalidation 
of these inspections by the Supreme Court of December 8, 
1952, was based solely on the fact that the present law con 
tained inconsistent and unclear provisions. These must be 
promptly corrected 

I am well aware that beyond these few immediate measures 
there remains much to be done. The health and housing needs 
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of our people call for intelligently planned programs. Involved 
is the solvency of the whole security system: and its guarding 
against exploitation by the irresponsible. 

To bring clear purpose and orderly procedure into this field, 
I anticipate a thorough study of the proper relationship among 
Federal, state and local programs. I shall shortly send you 
specific recommandations for establishing such an appropriate 
commission, together with a reorganization plan defining new 
administrative status for all Federal activities in health, educa- 
tion and social security. 

I repeat that there are many important subjects of which I 
make no mention today. Among these is our great and growing 
body of veterans. America has traditionally been generous in 
caring for the disabled—and the widow and the orphan of 
the fallen. These millions remain close to all our hearts. 
Proper care of our uniformed citizens and appreciation of the 
past service of our veterans are part of our accepted govern- 
mental responsibilities. 


xI 


We have surveyed some problems or our people and a por- 
tion of the tasks before us. 

The hope of freedom itself depends, in real measure, upon 
our strength, our heart, and our wisdom. 

We must be strong in arms. We must be strong in the 
source of all our armament—our productivity. We all— 
workers and farmers, foremen and financiers, technicians and 
builders—all must produce, produce more, and produce yet 
more. 

We must be strong, above all, in the spiritual resources upon 
which all else depends. We must be devoted with all our heart 
to the values we defend. We must know that each of these 
values and virtues applies with equal force at the ends of the 
earth and in our relations with our neighbor next door. We 
must know that freedom expresses itself with equal eloquence 
in the right of workers to strike in the near-by factory—and 
in the yearnings and sufferings of the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 

As our heart summons our strength, our wisdom must 
direct it. 

There is—in world affairs—a steady course to be followed 
between an assertion of strength that is truculent and a confes- 
sion of helplessness that is cowardly. 

There is—in our affairs at home—a middle way between 
untrammelled freedom of the individual and the demands for 
the welfare of the whole nation. This way must avoid Gov- 
ernment by bureaucracy as carefully as it avoids neglect of 
the helpless. 

In every area of political action, free men must think before 
they can expect to win. 

In this spirit must we live and labor, confident of our 
strength, compassionate in our heart, clear in our mind. 

In this spirit, let us together turn to the great tasks before us. 

Dwicut D. EIssNHOWER 


Enlightened Self-Interest 


ENCIRCLEMENT A DEADLY THREAT TO UNITED STATES 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, United States Secretary of State 
Recorded January 26 and broadcast to the nation from Washington, D. C., January 27, 1953 


of State and I can assure you that they have been very, 
very busy days. They have been a perfect mass of accumu- 
lated problems, but I hope never to be too busy to talk with 
the Congress and with the people of the United States so that 


[' HAS been now just six days that I have been Secretary 


they will know what it is we're thinking about and what our 
purposes and intentions are. 

I've already met with two Congressional committees that 
deal primarily with foreign affairs and now I want to have a 
chance to talk with you. Of course, it’s obvious that after six 
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days I haven't got the answers to all the problems. It would 
be ridiculous if I pretended that I did have, but I do think it’s 
worth while to tell you what our position in the world is and 
the spirit with which we approach the solution of these 
problems. 

Now for the first thing that I want to make clear and I want 
to make it abundantly clear is that I consider that it is my 
job to work for the people of the United States. I am part 
of your Government ; it’s you that have hired me and pay me 
and you're entitled to have me do the best that I can for you. 
And that is going to be the spirit of the State Department and 
of our ambassadors. You needn't be afraid that we're working 
against you and for others. 

“ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST” 

President Eisenhower has often used a phrase; it's the 
phrase “enlightened self-interest.'" That is going to be the 
guide as we go on to make our foreign policy. Now in our 
own interest, our enlightened self-interest, we have to pay close 
attention to what is going on in the rest of the world. And 
the reason for that is that we have enemies who are plotting 
our destruction. These enemies are the Russian Communists 
and their allies in other countries. 

Now you may ask, how do we know that they are really 
trying to destroy us? Well, the answer to that one is that 
their leaders teach it openly and have been teaching it for 
many years, and everything that they do fits into that teaching. 
And in this country our courts have had to look into the 
question and they've found, most recently, only last week, that 
the Communist party in this country is part of a gigantic 
conspiracy designed to overthrow our Government by violence. 

Well, you may say, do we need to take this threat seriously, 
and the answer to that is that the threat is a deadly serious one. 
President Eisenhower recently said this nation stands in greater 
peril than at any time in our history. Any American who isn't 
awake to that fact is like a soldier who's asleep at his post. We 
must be awake, all of us awake, to that danger. 

Now already our proclaimed enemies control one-third of all 
the people of the world. I've here behind me a map which 
shows the vast area which stretches from Kamchatka near 
Alaska, the northern islands of Japan and right on to Germany 
in the center of Europe. That's an area which the Russian 
Communists completely dominate. In that area are 800,000,000 
people and they are being forged into a vast weapon of 
fighting power backed by industrial production and modern 
weapons that include atomic bombs. 

If this block of 800,000,000 people is compared with our 
population, about 150,000,000 people, it means that if we 
were alone against them, the population odds against us and 
in their favor would be 7 to 1. Now in the case of the first 
World War and the second World War there was a big 
coalition on our side against the despots so that the manpower 
ratio then was about 7 to 1 in our favor. It wouldn't be 
pleasant to have a war in which the odds against us were 7 to 1. 

And another important fact is that this vast area of Asia 
Europe, which our enemies control, has within it all of the 
natural resources which they need. On the other hand, we 
are largely dependent on overseas goods. For example, our 
steel industry, which is of course basic, in peace production 
and war production, depends very largely upon importations 
of manganese from overseas. So, if we were alone, not only 
would the manpower odds be terrifically against us, but we 
would be at a great disadvantage in the production of the 
weapons that we needed. 


SoviET’s ENCIRCLEMENT POLICY 


These are some of the reasons why the enlightened self 
interest of the United States compels that we should have 
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friends and allies in the world. At the present time, the Soviet 
Communists are carrying out a policy which they call encircle 
ment. That means they want to get control of the different 
areas around them and around us so they will keep growing 
in strength and we're more and more cut off and isolated. They 
said they don't want to start an open war against us until they 
have got such overwhelming power that the result would not 
be in doubt. So that strategy has been to pick up one country 
after another by getting control of its government, by political 
warfare, and indirect aggression. And they have been making 
very great progress. 

At the end of the Second World War, only a little over 
seven years ago, they only controlled about 200,000,000 
people, and today, as I say, they control 800,000,000 people, 
and they're hard at work to get control of other parts of 
the world. 

Let me now, with a map before me, pick out some of the 
high spots of trouble. Let's start with Korea, which naturally 
comes first to our minds because of the cruel and bloody war 
going on there. What's that all about? Well, one thing that 
it's about is Japan. You see, the Soviet Union has already 
moved into the northern islands, which are very close to Japan 

in fact they are within two miles of northern Japan—and 
their planes are reported daily almost as flying across the 
northern part of Japan 

And you can see from this map that if they had not only this 
area up to the north of Japan, but also had all of Korea, then 
Japan would be within the Communist pincers. And if the 
Russians or Chinese Communists got control of Japan with its 
great industrial power then they could use that to process the 
raw materials which come from Asia, from Manchuria, and 
from China, and to process them into arms and weapons for 
the vast manpower of China. 

And that, if it happened, would be a very unfortunate thing 
for us. It was hard enough for us to win the war against 
Japan in the Pacific when Japan was alone, when China was 
our ally and the Soviet Union was neutral. If Russia, China, 
and Japan all combined, it would be pretty tough going for 
us in the Pacific. Stalin has boasted that with Japan the Soviet 
Union would be invincible. We don't need to believe that, 
but at least we can see that it would be pretty tough going. 


DrivE FOR JAPAN SEEN 


Now the Soviet Russians are making a drive to get Japan, 
not only through what they are doing in northern areas of the 
islands and in Korea, but also through what they are doing in 
indo-China. If they could get this peninsula of Indo-China, 
Siam {Thailand}, Burma, Malaya, they would have what is 
called the rice bowl of Asia. That's the area from which the 
great peoples of Asia, great countries of Asia such as Japan 
and India, get in large measure, their food. 

And you can see that if the Soviet Union had control of the 
rice bowl of Asia that would be another weapon which would 
tend to expand their control into Japan and into India. That 
is a growing danger and it is not only a bad situation because 
of the threat in the Asian countries that I refer to but also 
because the French who are doing much of the fighting there 
are making a great effort and that effort subtracts just that 
much from the capacity of their building a European army and 
making the contribution which otherwise they could be ex 
pected to make. I'll touch on that problem later on when we 
get to Europe. 


THI 


Now, then, we can go on to the next area which is the 
Arab world. And in the Middle East we find that the Com 
munists are trying to inspire the Arabs with a fanatical hatred 


ARAB'S OIL AS A PRIZI 
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of the British and ourselves. Now that area contains the great 
est known oil reserves that there are in the world, and the 
Soviet interest is shown by the fact that Stalin when he was 
negotiating with Hitler in 1940 said that that area must be 
looked upon as the center of Soviet aspirations. 

If all of that passed into the hands of our potential enemies 
that would make a tremendous shift in the balance of eco- 
nomic power. And furthermore this area also has control of 
the Suez Canal and that is the portion of the world and the 
seaways of the world which has - been guarded and called 
the life-line which made it possible for Europe to be in com- 
munication with Asia. There, there are difficulties at the pres- 
ent time between the British Government and the Government 
of Egypt which relates to the question of the defense and 
control of the Suez Canal 

Then if we move on further, we can go to Africa. And 
throughout Africa the Communists are trying to arouse the 
native people into revolt against the Western Europeans who 
still have political control of most of Africa. If there should 
be trouble there, that would break the contact between Euro 
and Africa, Africa being a large source of raw materials for 
Europe 

And then we come now, as we go around the globe, to 
Western Europe itself. And in Western Europe we find that 
there is in existence there one of our major foreign policies, 
the foreign policy that is called by the word, NATO; NATO 
standing for North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The pur- 
pose there was to tie the Western European countries together 
with association from United States and from Canada so as 
to create there a community which would be strong enough to 
deter any attack on Western Europe by the Red Armies. This 
area of Western Europe has always been historically an area 
which was strong in the military sense. 


And the countries have quite a considerable military tradi- 


tion. The trouble has been that in the past these Western 
European countries have used their military strength with 
whic rr fight each other and to bleed each other. Particularly 
France and Germany, as you know, have been fighting each 
other about once in every generation for quite a long time. 
The present hope is that Germany and France will join in a 
single European Defense Community and then we would have 
a situation where they could not fight each other and where 
their combined strength with that of their other allies would 
make it unlikely that the Red Armies would attempt to invade 
Western Europe 


Derense UNttry STALLED 


That's a good idea and it has had in this country bipartisan 
support. Unfortunately the plan now seems to be somewhat 
stalled. And it seems as though some of the French people 
and some of the German people want again to go in their 
separate ways. That's one of the reasons why President Eisen- 
hower asked me and Mr. Stassen, who directs the Mutual 
Assistance Program, to go to Europe this week. We want to 
look the situation over at first hand and see whether this 
trend to unity is on the upgrade or is on the downgrade. 


Let me say to you first of all that in this trip we are taking 
we are not going to make any commitments of any kind, sort 
or description. The problem of making commitments is for the 
Congress of the United States working in cooperation with the 
executive departments of the Government. We shall be there 
to observe and to listen but not to make commitments. 

The United States has made a big investment in Western 


Europe on the theory that there could be unity there. Of the 
$40,000,000,000 which we have sent abroad since the end 
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of the Second World War, almost $30,000,000,000 have gone 
into Western Europe. If, however, there were no chance, and 
that I just refuse to believe, but if it appeared there were no 
chance of getting effective unity, and if in particular France, 
Germany and England should go their separate ways, then 
certainly it would be necessary to give a little re-thinking to 
America’s own foreign policy in relation to Western Europe. 


A Look AT SOUTH AMERICA 


So you see that as we look around the world so far we've 
looked at Asia and we've looked at Europe, and we've looked 
at Africa, but then also we've got this hemisphere to look at. 
And we have to look at South America. 


Sometimes we're inclined to take South America for granted. 
But the reality is that there are strong Communist movements 
in South America and Fascist influences in some quarters which 
are working away, largely underground so far, and they're 
trying to destroy the traditional friendship between the people 
of the American republics. The past administration has been 
so preoccupied with some of these problems of Europe and 
Asia and Africa that I referred to, that I fear it may have 
somewhat neglected South America and taken it for granted 
that we could forget about South America for a time and then 
go back again and find everything the same as it was before. 
But actually any such policy of neglect would lead to growing 
danger. 


Well, you can see that there is plenty of trouble around the 
world; I've pointed out some of the high spots of trouble, but 
there are many more. There are plenty of areas which are 
vulnerable to the political warfare which the Russians are 
waging and if these areas were lost then the Russian Com- 
munists would have largely completed their encirclement of 
the United States and be ready for what Stalin has called the 
decisive blow against us with the odds overwhelmingly in 
their favor. 


That's a gloomy picture but it need not and it must not 
discourage us. These Russian Communists are not supermen 
and their strategy is not irresistible. I feel absolutely confident 
that we can make it fail. Now as I said I'm not going to 
attempt to tell you tonight in any detail what will be the 
foreign policies of President Eisenhower's administration. It 
would be foolish to attempt to do that so quickly—it’s only a 
week ago today that President Eisenhower was inaugurated— 
but I think I can on the basis of what I know about him give 
you two indications as the outline of our foreign policy, one 
negative and the other positive. 


OPPOSED TO PREVENTIVE WAR 


Now first the negative one. We will not try to meet the 
Soviet strategy of encirclement by ourselves starting a war. 
Take that for certain. A few people here and there in private 
life have suggested that a war with Soviet Russia was inevit- 
able, and that we'd better have it soon rather than later because 
they said time is running against us. President Eisenhower is 
absolutely — to any such policy and so, of course, am 
I and all of my associates in the State Department and the 
foreign service. We shall never choose a war as the instrument 
of our policy. 

It says in the Bible you recall that all they that take the 
sword perish with the sword. And even people who do not 
accept that as a doctrine of faith, they should at least remember 
that twice within our generation great and powerful depots 
have taken the sword. Germany and Japan, for example, have 
taken the sword with seemingly overwhelming power only in 
the end to perish miserably. , 
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> Use oF VIOLENCE CITED 

Now, of course, we know that our enemies do not have 
moral scruples, in fact they deny that there is such a thing 
as a moral law. They preach violence. Stalin has said and it 
is taught to every one of his Communist followers that the 
world transformation which they seek cannot, they say, be 
achieved without violence. And Stalin went on to say that 
any who thought that their goals could be achieved peacefully 
have either gone out of their minds or are traitors to the 
Communist cause. 

We know that they've used violence, at least on a local scale 
in several countries of the world including Korea and Indo- 
China. They're building up a vast military machine; they've 
rejected United Nations pro sals for an armistice in Korea; 
and they've rejected United Nations proposals for effective 
limitations of armament. Therefore, we ourselves must have 
a strong military establishment and we should encourage the 
creation of military strength among our friends but the pur- 
pose is never to wage war but only to deter war. 

Not only shall we never invoke war to achieve our purposes 
but we shall try to the best of our ability to stop the wars that 
are now going on in the world, notably these wars in Korea 
and Indo-China. Today these wars go on because the enemy 
thinks he’s getting an advantage by continuing the war. I 
believe that General Eisenhower will find the ways to make 
the enemy change his mind in that respect so that they too will 
want peace. 

Now the other purpose of our foreign policy, and this is 
the positive aspect, must be to create in other peoples such a 
love and respect for freedom that they can never really be 
absorbed by the despotism, the totalitarian dictatorship of the 
Communist world. The Russian Communists, as I've pointed 
out, have swallowed a great many people to date, approxi- 
mately 800,000,000, but you know there is such a thing as 
indigestion. People don’t always get stronger by eating more ; 
sometimes they eat more than they can digest and then they 
get weaker instead of getting stronger. 

And already there are signs of indigestion within the Russian 
Communist world. The purges and the trials that are going 
on in Eastern Europe, the wholesale executions that are going 
on in Communist China, all these things show the people are 
restive and are unhappy. The fact that the Communist rulers 
feel that they have to resort to these tactics of terrorism in 
order to make the — do their will, that fact is a sign of 
weakness, not a sign of strength. 


And a great deal can be done to make these peoples, these 
captive peoples, retain such a love of freedom al ta n- 
dence and to bring such a love and determination to ed 
independence on the part of these peoples that I've talked 
about who are menaced that they can’t be swallowed and 
digested by Soviet Communism. And perhaps in time the 
indigestion will be come so acute that it might be fatal. 


THE JoB AHEAD 


Now what's our job and our task in that respect? Our job 
is to serve our own enlightened self-interest by demonstrating 
by our own performance, by our own examples, how good 
freedom is and how much better it is than despotism is. Now 
who can put on that performance, that demonstration to show 
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that example? The only people in the world that can do it 
are you, the people of the United States of America. 

And it means that each of you has a task in foreign policy 
Foreign policy isn't just something that's conducted by secre 
taries of state and by ambassadors in different parts of the 
world; everyone of you has got a part in making a successful 
foreign policy for the United States, because whether or not 
we peacefully succeed will largely depend upon the demonstra 
tion you make as to the value and productivity of liberty. 

You must work hard enough at whatever your task is to 
show that freedom is more productive than slavery. You must 
be resourceful and inventive enough so that our instruments 
of peace and if need be war are better than any that can be 
invented by the despots and their captives. And we must be 
compassionate and friendly and good neighbors because people 
who are wholly selfish are never an attractive people. 

If each of you will recognize that you have a part to play 
in making freedom seem desirable, then all of us together will 
make freedom so sought after throughout the world that the 
Russian Communists will be bound to fail in their strategy of 
encircling us by swallowing up the rest of the world. 


THE HEART OF FOREIGN POLICY 


The point I want to emphasize is that the heart of a success 
ful foreign policy is our national conduct and example and 
that is a matter for every individual and not just the diplomats. 
So far as your Government is concerned you may be sure that 
it will not be intimidated, subverted or conquered. Our nation 
must stand as a solid rock in a storm-tossed world. To all those 
suffering under Communist slavery, to the timid and the 
intimidated peoples of the world, let us say this, you can 
count upon us. Together with the other free peoples of the 
world we can I am confident peacefully achieve an honorable 


peace. 

Now I suppose some of you are wondering whether th: 
State Department can really be trusted to take a strong lead 
against Russian Communism. There have been some shocking 
revelations which showed that some Communists and sympa 
thizers have found their way into high places and betrayed 
secrets—even that of the atomic bomb. I can assure you that 
all of the resources of Government, and that includes the 
F. B. 1, are going to be employed to be sure that any such 
people are detected and cleaned out. I can promise you that 
our foreign policies, our new policies, will never to the 
slightest degree reflect any lack of faith in the ideals and the 
principles on which this nation was founded. 

And let me now in conclusion say that I believe that our 
foreign policies should be open so that you can know what 
they are and they should be sufficiently simple so that you can 
understand them and judge them and they should be suffi 
ciently decent and moral so that they will fit into your idea 
of what you think is right. These principles of openness, 
simplicity and righteousness—those principles are those which 
are in accord with what used to be the great American tra 
ditional foreign policy—that has been our great tradition and 
I am proud that we here in the State Department and in our 
foreign service will have a chance to carry on that great 
tradition and to live up to it. And in that way we shall, I 
think, deserve and I hope we shall receive the support, the 
confidence and the cooperation of the American people. 





some ten years standing. Yet the circumstances of my life 

and work have made it hard, during these years, either 
to see as much of my neighbors in the State as I would have 
liked, or to contribute in any way to its public life and activi- 
ties. This occasion gives me an opportunity to do both of 
these things, in a small way, and I am grateful to you for it. 
_I know that what you will wish to hear me speak about 
tonight is the subject with which my name has been most 
commonly connected—the subject of Soviet-American relations. 
This is perhaps a good time to speak of this subject. The 
country stands just now at the end of one epoch and the 
beginning of another in its foreign relations. The coming 
period is going to place upon us demands of a crucial nature, 
and precisely in the formulation of policy toward those men 
who are the leaders of both the Soviet Union and the world 
communist movement. The fact that I have been concerned 
with Soviet affairs, in one official capacity or another, over 
most of the past twenty-five years naturally leaves me with 
thoughts on these matters which I feel the need to share, from 
time to time, with other people. 

For these reasons I would like tonight to look back a bit on 
this problem of Soviet-American relations and to outline to 
you what I feel to be some of the principles by which we 
might most usefully be guided when we approach it. 


| AM, as you know, now a Pennsylvanian-by-adoption, of 


The problem, as I am sure most people in our country under- 
stand, 1s not one of our relations with the Russian people or 
the other peoples of the Soviet Union. The Russian people, 
with whom it has been my privilege to come more closely into 
contact, are a great people—differing from ourselves, to be 
sure, in many ways embracing, like every other great people, 
light and dark sides to their national character—but a people 
full of feeling and humanity, affected by and large by the same 
impulses that animates — and give life its meaning in 
this or any other normal country. Most of them, I am sure, 
have the same sort of inner awareness we do of their affinity 
with the rest of mankind—an awareness of the fact that in 
the long run we human beings must learn to be charitable 
with one another and to stand together or face the suicidal 


destruction of our entire civilization 


But all this has little to do with the problem of Soviet 
American relations. The common people in the Soviet Union, 
as you know, are barred off from the outside world by a system 
of barriers and restrictions as humiliating as any form of 
restraint that has ever been placed on a great people—by the 
immense anachronism we refer to as the Iron Curtain. Our 
problem is not with these common people but with the men 
who have contrived to command their obedience—the Soviet 
leaders 

What is really the source of the terrible differences that 
have divided us and continue to divide us from these men? 
This is a question which all of us who have been concerned 
with Soviet affairs have had to ask ourselves day after day 
over the course of these many years. Whenever you get great 
human differences, it is usually safe to conclude that there 
has been fault on both sides. Surely, to some extent, that has 
been true here. I am prepared to admit that we have made 
mistakes here and there over the course of the years, in our 
relations with the Soviet Union, But we have been in exist- 
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ence as a country for one hundred and seventy-five years. Other 
governments have found it possible to get along with us. And 
I cannot help but conclude that the deepest source of the 
difficulty has not lain with those human foibles we Americans 
undoubtedly have, which have a tendency to pop up in all 
our behavior as a nation, but in something quite special on 
the other side, something which distinguishes the Soviet regime 
from any other modern political system I have known. 

I am speaking here of the ideological preconceptions by 
which the Soviet leaders were originally motivated, and of the 
way in which the exercises of p see wd power in Russia has 
tended to build itself around these preconceptions and to 
become dependent on them. 

When the Russian communists seized power in St. Peters- 
burg in the fall of 1917 they were already animated by a 
preconceived hostility to our form of government, our social 
order, and our deepest beliefs. And they were not content 
to reject these things for themselves; they insisted that it was 
part of their duty in life to desire, and to abet, the destruction 
of these things in our country. 

This—when you stop to think of it—was a very strange 
state of affairs. These enlin communists, for the most part, 
had never been in our country. They had only the dimmest 
notions of its real character. They had suffered no injury from 
us. The Russian revolutionary movement, in which they had 
their political origin, had enjoyed warm sympathy among the 
American public for fifty years prior to the Bolshevik seizure 
of power in 1917. 

And yet these men came to power openly contemptuous of 
practically all the things that Americans held in honor and 
respect, breathing defiance and hatred toward almost every- 
thing that lay at the foundation of our society, decrying the 
usefulness of our social and economic system, and calling on 
Americans, in no uncertain terms, to rise up and overthrow 
this system by violent action. 

Having first decided to regard us as a society founded on 
evil and doomed principles, it was only a step, of course, to 
regarding us, and representing us to the Soviet peoples, as 
a full-fledged enemy. I suspect that this had its own peculiar 
domestic uses. When one is unable to govern a society any 
way but dictatorally, with the suppression of all normal human 
liberties and through the agency of a vast apparatus of oppres- 
sion, it is always convenient to justify and rationalize these 
conditions by pointing to a foreign danger. And if this danger 
does not really exist, then it is natural to create a boogey-man 
to represent it. In this way a set of doctrinaire preconceptions 
about the outside world, ourselves included, became anchored 
in the internal relationships of power in the Soviet Union and 
took its place among the very foundation stones of that politi- 
cal system. 

Once this had happened, it made little difference what our 
Government might do, from the standpoint of the manner in 
which its actions would be received and interpreted at the 
other end. Some people will tell you that it was the American 
intervention in Russia in 1918 and 1919, or other acts of 
American policy in that early period, which created Soviet 
hostility to ourselves. This is not correct. I am not defending 
all the things we did at that time. Some may have been wise, 
others not. But I can tell you that whatever we might have 
done—and this has been the case ever since—it would have 
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been misinterpreted by these men to our own disadvantage, 
and exploited in order to substantiate the thesis that the out- 
side world was hostile and menacing and not to be trusted. 

It was this quest for absolute power, then, and the need 
for preconceptions by which to rationalize it, that have stood 
at the heart of our difficulties. It is against this background 
that the Soviet leaders have consistently misrepresented and 
vilified our society all these years before the eyes of the Soviet 

ples and peoples elsewhere in the world. It is against this 

ackground that they have continued, over thirty-five years, 
to give administrative guidance and comfort and encourage- 
ment to groups in our country desirous of subverting the very 
purposes to which our national life has been dedicated. It is 
against this background that one American representative after 
another who has gone to Moscow with decent and conciliatory 
purpose has been treated in a manner calculated to make him 
feel that he is regarded a sinister figure and presumed capable 
of the most criminal undertakings. My own recent experience 
was unusual in form, but not in content. 

Gentlemen, I have been the witness of effort after effort on 
the part of individual Americans and other foreigners, private 
individuals as well as government officials, to break down this 
morbid misanthropy, to demonstrate to the Soviet leaders that 
we had no evil designs, to persuade them that we wanted 
nothing else but to live in peace and amity with them. In- 
variably these efforts were unsuccessful. They were received 
with sneers and misrepresentation, or were cynically exploited. 
If any one thing is clear about the Soviet Union, it is that this 
attitude on the part of its leaders is a subjective one, not a 
reaction to outside reality. It rests on sheir necessities, not 
ours. It is impervious to any rational or generous appeal. With 
the course of time, I am confident, it will wear away and yield 
to something more healthy, becaus¢ Providence has its way of 
punishing those who persist long and willfully in ignoring 
great realities. Perhaps by our actions—never by our words— 
we will be able to hasten its disappearance. But for all these 
years we have had to accept it and to deal with it as an existing 
fact. And we still do wy 

In that lies our problem. It is a problem wholly new to our 
experience. What do you do with people like this, who are 
set against you by everything they stand for and ‘everything 
they have committed themselves to? What is the correct re- 
action of a well-intentioned.and reasonable nation when con- 
fronted with preconceived, implacable malice and hostility, 
borne by people who have committed themselves profoundly 
to such an attitude, who are without ears for the words of 
others, who are capable of hearing only the sound of their 
own voices? 

The tendency of people in this country has often been to 
seek simple, one-time answers to this tremendous question. 

There have been people, for example, who—incensed and 
irritated by this situation—have professed to see in it valid 
cause for war, and have considered a resort to arms the most 
suitable means of dealing with it. It is a source of deep 
personal comfort to me that these people have remained a 
small and ineffectual minority within the body of our society, 
and that our Government has consistently rejected this possi- 
bility as a deliberate course of American policy. It is true 
that we owe the Soviet leaders nothing. It is true that our 
actions, so far as they are concerned, need be guided only by 
what we find useful to our own security and to the stability 
and health of the international environment in which we have 
to live. But war, as our people have correctly recognized, is 
far more than a means to an end; modern war is a catastrophe 
in its own right, for all concerned. It affects peoples as terribly 
as it affects rulers; sometimes more so. And military victory 
alone is not apt to be as decisive as many people think. The 
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great and primary task of political action is not to destroy men 
but to net wee their attitudes and their behavior. Military 
victory cannot, therefore, be looked to as a substitute for wise 
and patient political action, directed toward the minds of men. 

Of course, we must stand ready to use the sword, as we are 
now using it in Korea, when people confront us with alterna- 
tives which are even more dangerous and unfortunate. But | 
hope that we will always continue to think of it as something 
to be used only with the greatest reluctance and under the 
heaviest sort of provocation, and to reject it as our preferred 
concept of how to deal with all the malice and trouble the 
Soviet leaders have brought to our door. 

Another concept people have entertained as to how to deal 
with Soviet power is to ignore it and to have as little as 
possible to do with it. This was, in effect, the policy followed 
for the first seventeen years after the Russian revolution. 

On principle, I am a partisan of this approach wherever 
it is practically feasible. It combines dignity with moderation. 
It spares us having to bring injury to innocent by-standers. Of 
all the attitudes we could take, it is the least susceptible to 
misrepresentation and unscrupulous exploitation. But we must 
face the fact that the outcome of World War II left us 
seriously involved with the Soviet Government in a number 
of questions vital to the future intactness of our civilization. 
Neither party can now extract itself from the unhappy intimacy 
this involves. Just as the Soviet Union and the United States 
are both today too great to hope to destroy each other except 
at exorbitant mutual cost so they are also too great to ignore 
each other with impunity. The interests of world peace require 
that they communicate with each other—at least in a certain 
limited number of questions. And neither can be insensible 
to the indirect effects of what the other does. 

Still other people have hoped from time to time to break 
down the hostility of the men in the Kremlin by showing 
them kindness and confidence. This thought, too, had domi- 
nated our policy for considerable periods. It is probably well 
that it has been tried; because its rejection should rest, as it 
does today, only on the evidence of a fair and patient trial, 
not on the say-so of a few experts who were skeptical about 
it from the beginning. But the fact is that, as I have already 
stated, it has been tried, and has failed signally. We can have 
no illusions about it today. 

Finaily, there are those who point to what they belive 
to be the unhappiness of the various peoples under Soviet rule, 
and advocate a policy which, placing our hopes on the possi- 
bility of internal disintegration of Soviet power, would make 
it the purpose of governmental action to promote such dis 
integration. 

Gentlemen, it is right that individual Americans should 
stand for their beliefs and do what they can to make them 
understood and respected elsewhere. I do not underrate the 
competitive power of freedom in the struggle of political 
ideas. I hope it will always be on our side. I think time and 
circumstances will tend to prove its strength. I think the arts 
of totalitarian despotism will prove in the end to be self- 
destructive. 


But I would be extremely careful of doing anything at the 
governmental level that purports to affect directly the govern- 
mental system in another country, no matter what the provoca 


tion may seem. It is not consistent with our international 
obligations. It is not consistent with a common membership 
with other countries in the United Nations. It is not con 
sistent with the maintenance of formal diplomatic relations 
with another country. It is replete with possibilities for mis 
understanding and bitterness. To the extent it might be sucess 
ful, it would involve us in heavy responsibilities. Finally the 
prospects for success would be very small indeed; since the 
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problem of civil obedience is not a great problem to the 
modern police dictatorship. 

Let us by all means take pride in our institutions and our 
political ideas. Let us do all we can to commend them by 
their successful application in our own country. Let us cer- 
tainly not make ourselves the allies and guarantors of des- 
potism anywhere. But beyond that, let us not commit our- 
selves. It was a wise American statesman, John Quincy Adams, 
who once said America “goes not abroad in search of 
monsters to destroy. She is the well-wisher to the freedom 
and independence of all. She is the champion and vindicator 
only of her own. She will recommend the general cause by 
the countenance of her voice, and the beningnant sympathy 
of her example. She well knows that by once enlisting under 
other banners than her own, were they even the banners of 
foreign independence, she would involve herself beyond the 
power of extrication in all the wars of interest and intrigue, 
of individual avarice, envy and ambition, which assume the 
colors and usurp the standards of freedom. The fundamental 
maxims of her policy would insensibly change from liberty 
to force.” 

You will see, then, that I find myself obliged to reject, one 
after another, each of these obvious simple approaches, with 
which people have tended to react to this Soviet challenge. 
The dithc -~ of the problem we are talking about tonight lies 
precisely in the fact that it is so complex and so diffuse in 
its implications, and is not susceptible to treatment by any 
single and simple device. Our responses to it have to be 
as variegated‘as the forms it takes and the phases of our life 
that it affects. 

These responses have to be related, in each case, to the 
circumstances and demands of the moment. In this way they 
constitute, of course, the chain of decisions which go to make 
up what we call policy. About such matters—that is, decisions 
as applied to specific situations—it is not my intention to speak 
tonight. But I do feel that there are certain general principles 
by which it is wise to abide in arriving at all these decisions. 
And I would like to conclude these remarks by telling you 
what I think some of the most important of these principles 
are. 

The first is simply this: in your dealing with international 
communism, above all, be strong. But ‘when I say ‘be stronge,”’ 
I mean be strong on principle, not just as a reaction to passing 
»henomena on the international scene. Be strong not just 
* ause there is a war on at this moment in Korea, or because 
you may have convinced yourself that a peak of military danger 
is going to occur at some particular time in the future. Be 
strong in order that your word may be respected, in order that 
your friends may feel confidence in you, in order that there 
may be no needless and tragic misunderstandings. Be strong 
with the intention of remaining strong for a good, long time 

for, say, at least one or two decades—regardless of the inter- 
vening fluctuations on the international scene. 

Secondly, be cool-headed and deliberate. Our Soviet adver 
saries are men of deep experience, great consistency of purpose, 
and great flexibility of tactics. The traditions of their move 
ment forbid them to fail to take advantage of any openings 
for promoting the interests of that movement. They are 
inhibited from indulging generally in those amenities of social 
intercourse and personal contact which have usually marked 
the process of diplomacy and played—I think—a most useful 
role as guardians against needless misunderstanding and 
cushions for absorbing the shock of conflicts of interest. Any 
international relationship that lacks these cushions is unavoid- 
ably precarious and delicate At the same time, I need not 
point out to you that a tremendous amount depends, for our- 
selves and for people all over the world, on the handling and 
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course of Soviet-American relations. For all these reasons | 
would say that this is a time for the greatest circumspection 
and coolness of judgment in this area. There is no field of 
governmental activity in which such things as sensationalism, 
emotionalism, the striking of heroic attitudes, and demagoguery 
of all sorts are less in place. If the people of this country wish 
their relations with the Government of the Soviet Union to 
proceed safely and successfully, avoiding the extremes of 
catastrophe or foolish appeasement, they will see to it that 
these matters are committed to the care of mature and responsi- 
ble people and will permit those people to have the indispens- 
able advantages of public confidence and privacy of decision. 
This area is no place for impulsiveness, no place for self- 
secking, no place for irresponsible experiments, and no place 
for the spot-light of sensationalism. 

Thirdly, while cultivating strength, remain prepared at all 
times to negotiate where negotiation is required. Please do 
not misunderstand me. I do not believe in the possibility of 
any sudden and global solutions by negotiation. The great 
ethical and philosophical differences which separate us from 
the Soviets are not ones that can be talked out of existence 
at the present time. But there are specific international situa- 
tions in which useful ends can be served by practical arrange- 
ment to which both sides agree, even though the readiness to 
agree may be for differing and conflicting aims. We must see 
to it that in each of these cases we show ourselves prepared 
to adjust differences, to the extent this can be done without 
compromising basic issues. For this reason it is important 
that we should have, with respect to each of these situations, 
a clear and realistic position, and should see to it that this 
position is known to, and understood by, the world public. 
We have all learned that negotiations from weakness is worse 
than futile; but many of us have still to learn that strength 
is not a substitue for negotiation, and that it is idle to press 
your adversary against a closed door. After all, what we want 
to accomplish in the first instance with our Soviet adversary, 
as I see it, is to bring him to a more reasonable and responsible 
attitude toward his world obligations and to prove to him that 
it would be the part of prudence on his part to moderate his 
behavior on the international plane. For this, channels must 
be left open into which he can move, as and when a clearer 
appreciation of realities comes upon him. This is all the more 
necessary from the standpoint of our relations with our allies 
and other associates among the peace-loving nations. It is 
essential, if ve are to retain their confidence and support, that 
they be convinced that our policies are directed toward the 
gradual improvement of world conditions, not toward the 
holocaust of another war. 

This brings me to the fourth principle: guard your unity, 
in every respect. The importance of this cannot be over-rated. 
Our communist adversaries know that the latent aggregate 
strength of the free world outclasses at this juncture, and will 
long continue to exceed, the strength of the world they com- 
mand. The central emphasis of their policy therefore lies not 
in the prospect of a head-on confrontation but in the hope of 
weakening and dissipating the strength of the free world 
through promoting disunity within its ranks. I reiterate: the 
basis of their attack on us is the development and exploitation 
of divisions among us. Correspondingly, the first element of 
our defense should logically be the cultivation of unity within 
our own ranks. 

This duty arises on two planes. The first of these is the 
international. There is no task of American foreign policy 
more important than the cultivation of sound relationships 
with our principal associates in the non-communist world. 
Sound relationships, as I see them, are ones founded not on 
charity nor on propaganda nor on sentimentality nor on any 
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thing that smacks of self-righteousness or patronizing. They 
are relationships founded on mutual respect and confidence, 
and on an enlightened understanding of the area in which 
interests of two countries are genuinely identical. Such rela- 
tionships can be achieved. But I am afraid that in many 
cases today it would require a readiness on our part to make 
significant modifications in national behavior, and not just in 
that part of national behavior which we Americans tradition- 
ally think of as foreign policy. It seems to me, for example, 
that many of the vestiges of protectionism still present in our 
national life are inconsistent with the sort of international 
relationships we require at this juncture, and ill become a 
nation of our economic strength and position of world re- 
sponsibility. 

The second plane on which unity must be cultivated is the 
domestic one. But surely, if we are to have the right kind of 
domestic unity, then there must be a marked change in the 
tone and temper of public life over what it has been in the 
past period, and particularly in the treatment of these questions 
of civic loyalty that are so closely bound up with the com- 
munist problem. 

This is a painful and delicate subject. I have no doubt that 
anything I say about it will be held against me by impassioned 
elements in our press and public. But it is too important to 
pass by in any discussion of the problems I am talking about 
tonight. 

I ask you to bear in mind that I am looking at this from the 
standpoint of one who has long seen these matters from the 
Moscow end. As much as twenty years ago some of use who 
were concerned with Soviet affairs at posts abroad began 
pointing to the evidences of communist exploitation of our 
civic liberties, and urging vigorous action to keep it under 
control. I think it fair to say that we were the pioneers in the 
exploration of this problem. For our pains we had the experi- 
ence of being potted at from the left for many years, and 
accused of being ‘'a clique of anti-Soviet reactionaries in the 
State Department.” What we were alarmed about in those 
days was of course the possiblity that the dimensions of the 
problem of communist penetration might be under-estimated 
and real damage be done to our public policy by lack of 
vigilance in this field. 

Today I must say, again looking at it from the standpoint 
of one who has been on the Moscow firing line, that my great- 
est worry has been just the opposite, namely: that through 
exaggerating the dimensions of this danger and failing to put 
it into proper perspective with the other problems before us, 
we may be creating weaknesses in our society greater than 
anything communist penetration itself ever was likely to 
achieve. 

Please do not misunderstand me. At various times there 
has undoubtedly been some communist penetration into our 
public life, both within and without government. That is a 
serious and dangerous thing. My purpose here is not to be- 
little this problem, but rather to urge that we give it its due 
weight, neither more nor less, and that we guard against the 
damage that can be done to our own society if it is handled 
rashly or unwisely. 

There has been much discussion about communist penetra- 
tion in our government. But people seldom attempt to appraise 
the actual damage done thereby to our public policy. I have 
been fairly close to the policy-making processes in Washington 
for the past six years. With many of the decisions I have 
been personally in accord; with others, not. But I cannot re- 
call a single major decision of foreign policy during that 
period which communist influence could have had any appreci- 
able part in determining. If, therefore, 1 were to be asked 
what part communist penertation had played in creating our 
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difficulties and perplexities of today in the field of foreign 
affairs, | would have to say that—as far as these past years are 
concerned—that part has been negligible, and I am sure it 
is negligible today. 

On the other hand, I Aave seen serious damage done in 
these recent years to public confidence and to govermental 
morale by the mishandling of our own measures to counter 
precisely this problem of communist penetration. Such dam- 
age has been done by the public discussion of things that 
should have been handled quietly and privately. It has been 
done by the inability of many ee to distinguish between 
questions of loyalty and questions of opinion. It has been done 
by the workings of hastily devised and not fully appropriate 
procedures for testing and establishing the reliability of ee 
servants. Finally, such damage has been done by the failure 
of many people to realize that what is important from the 
standpoint of personal loyalty is not the dusty record of actions 
committed ten to twenty years ago and now proven by hind- 
sight to have been errors, but the picture of the living human 
being as he stands before us today, and the extent to which 
he now possesses wisdom and maturity and stability and all 
those other positive qualities which too often are acquired only 
through the very process of painful error. 

The result to date of all these deficiencies in the treatment 
of the subject of civic loyalty has been the creation of a situa# 
tion which worries me preceee because it seems to me to play 
very dangerously into the hands of those men who have con 
stituted themselves our adversaries in the international sphere 
As thing stand today, I can see no reason why malicious people 
should have any particular difficulty in rendering unavailable 
for service to this country almost any person whom they might 
select for this treatment. All that is necessary is to release a 
spate of rumors and gossip and demands for investigation 
There are always tongues willing and eager to take up this 
cry and carry it further; something of it is bound to stick in 
the public mind; and in the end, if the public servant in 
question is not discouraged and demoralized, a portion of 
the public will at any rate have lost confidence in him, and 
his usefulness to the country will have been thereby reduced 
Mind you, I am thinking here not only, or even primarily, of 
the man’s own loss, which may be grievous. I am thinking of 
the country’s loss, which is more grievous still. Are we so 
rich in talented public servants that we can afford to leave 
the ones we have vulnerable to this sort of danger? 

Whether the communists have actually been exploiting this 


, Situation to thei own advantage, I do not know. I have heard, 


it seems to me, of their exploiting similar situations in the 
past, and they are not given to missing opportunities. In any 
case, | am sure that communist party leaders in Moscow can- 
not but rejoice at the eee to which they have recently 
been treated, of bitter disunity and mutual Suspicion in Our 
councils over these painful and delicate questions of loyalty 
They know well what psychological dangers lie in over 
suspiciousness. They know that for the mass as for the 
individual the preoccupation with possible conspiracy can 
easily become an escape from a realistic facing up to responsi 
bility, and the beginning of irrational behavior. They know 
that a community where there is—let us say—one undiscovered 
traitor but where the remaining members are united by bonds 
of mutual confidence and are going cheerfully and serenely 
about their business is usually far stronger than a society in 
which the lone traitor has been found but at the cost of a 
pervading sense of fear and insecurity throughout the com 
munity as a whole. Themselves the cynical manipulators of 
the forces of fear and suspicion, the communist leaders rejoice 
when they think they see us becoming the victims of thes« 
very forces. 
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My plea, therefore, is that we move urgently to eliminate 
this area of vulnerability in our own armor. The way to do 
this, as it seems to me, is to devise procedures for the handling 
of these matters which give society the necessary protection 
and yet will be proof against malicious misuse and will guard 
and preserve that most priceless of our governmental posses- 
sins: the morale and enthusiasm of the forgotten man—the 
loyal civil servant 

I come now to the last of the principles I would recommend 
for observance in approaching these problems of international 
communism. It is this: do not be impatient, and do not insist 
on trying to look too far ahead. Great damage can be done 
in the field of foregin policy, and precisely in this area of 
relations with the Soviet Union, by the people who want to 
achieve swift and mechanical results, and want to know right 
now what will be the guaranteed outcome of any course of 
governmental action. The great problems of foreign affairs 
are part of the problem of nature. Like many natural things, 
they yield only to correct treatment applied steadily and con- 
sistently over a long period of time. Even then, they often 
yield in ways that are unexpected, could scarcely have been 
foreseen, and are not always readily recognizable when they 
come 
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Let us not over-rate our infallibility as judges of the results 
of our own actions in the international field. It is not given 
to us to see all or to know all. I was taught to believe that we 
began our national life as a generally religious people, con- 
cerned to observe the principles of Christian conduct our 
fathers had bequeathed to us, but content to leave the issue 
to the vision and wisdom of Divine Providence. We could 
use, today, in our relations with our self-appointed Soviet 
adversaries, something of this clear understanding of the 
delimitations of human responsibility—something of this con- 
centration on the uprightness and dignity of our own conduct, 
which is indeed ours to control— and something of readiness 
to leave to the workings of a Divine Will the effect of our 
strivings on the progress of mankind. It is not always that 
people are privileged to discern in the phenomena of this life 
the fruits of their own efforts to do what is right and useful. 
And it is not always that they would be capable of recognizing 
them if they could see them. In the great problems of public 
policy—and this is one of them—then let us abandon the 
strictures of a nervous secularism; let us not try to take upon 
ourselves all the burdens of the cosmos ; let us leave something 
to the Divine Judgment in which most of us profess to 
have confidence. 


The American Treaty-Making Power 


THE NEED FOR CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRICTIONS 


By EBERHARD P. DEUTSCH of the New Orleans Bar 
Delivered at Joint Round Table on International and Public Law, 
Association of American Law Schools, Chicago, Illinois, December 28, 1952 


OU will understand, | am sure, my feeling of diffidence, 
as an ordinary practitioner on this rostrum—a terrestrial 


sceptic in a scholastic stratosphere—an unlettered Daniel 
somewhat gingerly entering a den of complacent intellectual 
lions 

However, having accepted this flattering assignment, I shall 
do my best, despite my timidity, boldly to support a restriction 
on the American treaty-making power—a controversial pro- 
posal which has arisen since appearance of the international 
covenant on the sociological scene. 

A plethora of disputation has found its way into the jour 
nals of international law and political science on this constitu- 
tional phenomenon. The ited, cosaase concepts involved have 
accordingly become so familiar as to obviate the necessity for 
introductory review at the threshhold of such a discussion as 
is about to take place 

My distinguished colleague, Dr. Finch, will address himself 
in part to the matter of executive agreements. My own presen- 
tation will be confined to the advisability of constitutional 
restriction on the power of the United States to make formal 
treaties on internal affairs. 

The real problem grows out of the fact—and it is a fact- 
that when the American Constitution was written and adopted, 
no one had the vaguest notion that treaties would ever be made 
on subjects other than the relationship of the United States 
to other nations, and of each counry to the nationals of the 
other 

In his Manual of Parliamentary Practice, Thomas Jefferson 
stated: “By the general power to make treaties, the Constitu- 
tion must have Gicaded to comprehend only those objects 
which are usually regulated by treaties and cannot be otherwise 
regulated.” 

And Alexander Hamilton wrote in The Federalist that trea- 


ties “are contracts with foreign nations . . . They are not 
rules prescribed by the sovereign to the subject, but agreements 
between soveriegn and sovereign.” 

Now, the need for restriction of the treaty-making power of 
the United States, as seen by the proponents of constitutional 
amendment toward that end, stems simply from the modern 
departure of treaty-making from its traditional field into that 
of the relationship of the citizen to his own national and local 
governments. 

As stated by Mr. John P. Humphrey, former Director of the 
Division of Human Rights of the United Nations, in a recent 
issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science: “What the United Nations is trying to do is 
revolutionary in character. Human rights are largely a matter 
of relationships between the state and individual, and there- 
fore a matter which has been traditionally regarded as being 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the states. What is now 
being proposed is, in effect, the creation of some kind of supra- 
national supervision of this relationship between the state and 
its citizens.” 

Of course, paragraph 7 of Article 2 of Chapter I of the 
Charter of the United Nations provides that “nothing con- 
tained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state”. 

But the opponents of limitations on the treaty-making power 
raise themselves by their boot-straps above this impasse, with 
the thought expressed by Mr. Moses Moskowitz, that “once a 
matter has become, in one way or another, the subject of 
regulation by the United Nations . . . that subject ceases to 
be a matter being ‘essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the member states.’ ” 
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The State Department no longer makes any bones whatever 
about this- asserted postulate. The opening sentence of an 
official Department publication, with a foreword by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, reads: “There is no longer any real 
distinction between ‘domestic’ and ‘foreign’ affairs.” 

It is this revolutionary doctrine which has impelled wide- 
spread support of constitutional amendment in the United 
States to render it impossible hereafter for any foreign nation 
to participate in legislating for the people of the United States 
under the treaty-making clauses of our basic law. 

Missouri vs Holland, recognizing Congressional power to 
enact, under a treaty, legislation concededly unconstitutional 
except for the treaty, has joined McCullogh vs Maryland and 
the Dartmouth College and Slaughterhouse Cases among the 
memorabilia of the American law school. 

Such a realistic expansion of Congressional power effected 
by treaty cannot be circumscribed either by provisions in the 
treaty itself or by reservations or understandings in the ratifica- 
tion thereof. This has been conceded by no less outspoken an 
opponent of restriction of the treaty-making power than the 
American Bar Association's own Section on International and 
Comparative Law in a formal report to the Association’s House 
of Delegates. 

Professor Lauterpacht of Cambridge University, England, in 
his International Bill of Rights of Man, has characterized the 
decision in Missouri vs Holland as a construction “dangerously 
approaching that of a constitutional amendment”. 

No less a statesman than Patrick Henry had warned that 
“if treaties are made, infringing our liberties, it will be too 
late to say that our constitutional rights are violated”. 

Since Patrick Henry's day, it is true, the Supreme Court has 
had occasion, by way of dicta, to hold that “the treaty power, 
as expressed in the constitution’, is limited “by those restraints 
which are found in that instrument.” 

But Missouri vs Holland may conceivably have broken the 
thread of these dicta; and Judge Florence Allen of the United 


States Court of Appeals has recently suggested that if a treaty 
“contains provisions which are counter to the Bill of Rights of 


the constitution, for instance . . . we have a treaty, being the 
supreme law of the land, which may in effect nullify some 
constitutional provisions.” 

Whatever may be the differences of opinion as to apa 
supersession of provisions of the federal constitution by trea- 
ties, there can be no question that the bills of rights of our 
state constitutions must give way before conflicting treaty 
provisions. . 

The proposed Covenant on Human Rights expressly permits 
such restrictions on freedom of speech, press and assembly as 
“are prescribed by law’’ or “are reasonable and necessary to 
protect public safety”. 

Article VII of the Convention on Gathering and Interna- 
tional Transmission of News and Right of Correction, which 
has already been signed for the United States, may well be 
construed as authorizing peacetime censorship; and the draft 
Statute for an International Criminal Court, for which a place 
is made in the Genocide Convention also already signed, con- 
tains no limitation on venue and expressly prescribes trial by 
jury. 

Because of this briefly illustrated danger, however real or 
remote it may seem to one person or another, it is proposed 
that the treaty-making power be limited by constitutional 
amendment to provide that treaty provisions in conflict with 
the constitution are to be ineffective. 

If the furore which has been aroused by the use of multi- 
partite treaties on internal affairs has served no other purpose, 
it has at least given many of us a liberal education in interna- 
tional law. And we have learned how little we know about 
self-executing treaties. 
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They apparently exist only in the United States. In all other 
countries with negligible exceptions, each subject to some 
qualifications, treaties are effective as internal law only to the 
extent that they are implemented by legislation. 

We are on notice to that effect; and if we adopt such an 
amendment to our own constitution, the world will be on 
notice as to, and will be bound to respect, our requirement of 
treaty implementation for domestic effect. 

With all of the foregoing in mind, the American Bar Asso 
ciation has recommended the following constitutional amend 
ment for adoption by Congress and the states: 

“A provision of a treaty which conflicts with any pro- 
vision of this Constitution shall not be of any force or 
effect. A treaty shall become effective as internal law in 
the United States only through legislation by Congress 
which it could enact under its delegated powers in the 
absence of such treaty.” 

The fundamental purposes of this proposed constitutional 
provision may be summarized as follows: 

1. The first sentence should remove any possible doubt that 

any treaty provision in conflict with the constitution is 
invalid. 
The first portion of the second sentence prevents treaties 
from becoming self-executing as internal law, thus bring- 
ing the United States into harmony with practically all 
other nations in this regard. 

Finally, the last portion of the proposed amendment 

gives assurance that in implementing treaties, Congress 

is to have no legislative powers which it did not have 
by pre-treaty standards. 

It has been suggested that the American Bar Association has 
conjured up a chimera of fancied anticipatory breach of tradi- 
tion in the treaty-making field ; and that no treaties yet executed 
or even seriously considered give rise to a need for such con- 
stitutional restrictions as have been proposed. 

The dark outlines of yawning pitfalls in the proposed coven 
ant on human rights, and in the treaties already signed on 
news gathering and right of correction and on genocide have 
been drawn above. 

An example even closer home may lend emphasis to the 
point. The laws of all states require an oath of allegiance to 
the United States as a condition precedent to admission to the 
bar. A treaty recently signed with Israel provides that na 
tionals of either country shall not be hoon from practicing 
the learned professions in the territdry of the other ‘merely by 
reason of their alienage”’. 

Under the most-favored-nation clauses in many treaties, the 
foregoing provision of the treaty with Israel, if that treaty 
should be ratified, would automatically become a part of treaties 
of the United States with some forty nations, all of whos¢ 
lawyers otherwise qualified would then have the right to 
practice law in any state in the Union without being required 
to agree to uphold the federal and state constitutions 

The United Nations Charter is a ratified treaty. Under 
Missourt vs Holland, the Charter has undoubtecly already con 
ferred upon Congress the unlimited power to implement by 
legislation all phases of individual rights mentioned in that 
instrument. 

Some objections heretofore voiced to the proposal for limit 
ing the treaty-making power have already been noted. Other 
objections have been made, but compelling answers thereto arc 
readily at hand. 

Professor Chafee has referred to the proposal as embodying 
“the novel obstacle of getting an act through Congress which 
might take years”, whereas a self-executing treaty’ greatly 
promotes the convenience of Congress”. 
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Somewhat similarly, | have heard Professor Wright suggest 
that under the American Bar Assocition’s proposal, wz would 
put ourselves at the mercy of Congress when the government 
Snag represents a minority, and that it would then be too 
difheult to get enabling legislation on a treaty. 

With all due respect to these views, it is submitted that 
Congress is not an obstructionist body. It is true that the British 
government which negotiates treaties normally represents a par- 
liamentary majority on whose support it may ordinarily rely 
for implementation of a treaty when made. 

It is submitted, however, that we may safely and properly 
entrust to Congress, as representing a popular majority, what- 
ever its attitude toward the State Department of the moment 
may be, the same authority vested in the British Parilament— 
while retaining always for the minority, the protection afforded 
by the safeguards of our Constitution not available to Her 
Majesty's subjects 

Those fundamental constitutional safeguards behind which 
the inherent rights of the popular minority in the United States 
remain secure against temporal onslaught, distinguish our 
democratic concepts from all other forms of government. 

Totalitarian tyranny operates with decisive efficiency in col- 
lectivist states because it may disregard such intricate questions 
of constitutional law as frequently arise in the course of asser- 
tion of the rights of individuals. 

The proponents of the American Bar Association's proposal 
for constitutional limitations on the treaty-making power, 
accordingly take sharp issue with objections like those of Pro- 
fessor Chafee that if such an amendment should be adopted, 
‘intricate questions of constitutional law will arise, which no- 
body has to bother with now”. 

The argument most frequently made by opponents of the 
American Bar Association's proposal is that it ts unnecessary to 
require legislative implementation of treaties within constitu- 
tional limitations, because we ought “‘to trust our President and 
our Senators to act carefully and wisely”. 

Is there, after all, any more compelling reason to repose 
such trust in the President and Senate alone, than in both 
houses of Congress and the President? Concededly, legislation 
may not transgress the Constitution, even if it is enacted un- 
animously by both houses of Congress and signed by the 
President 

That our Senators do not themselves have such abiding 
trust in their own and their successors’ care and wisdom, is 
evidenced eloquently by the fact that the Bricker Amendment 
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to restrict the effect of the Senate's own power to ratify treaties 
was sponsored by some 59 Senators—a number, incidentally, 
the same as that of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

A significant news item in the Washington Star for June 14, 
1952, illustrates vividly the extent to which we may trust two- 
thirds of our Senators to act carefully and wisely. Said the Star: 
“Senator Sparkman, Democrat of Alabama, presided over a 
two-member Senate last night, called up two consular con- 
ventions and a treaty protocal, cast the only vote for them, 
and ruled that they had been approved by a two-thirds vote. 
The only other member in the Senate chamber was Senator 
Thye, Republican of Minnesota, who watched the proceedings 
with a grin but did not vote.” 

During hearings on the Bricker Amendment, the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, in response to the 
suggestion of opponents of constitutional limitations on the 
treaty-making power that such restrictions are ‘unnecessary be- 
cause the Senate will never approve a bad treaty”, remarked 
pointedly: “I am not ready to go along with that . . . I will 
confess that I voted for what I consider now to be a bad treaty 
that I will regret probably all the days of my life, and that 
was when I voted for the United Nations.” 

The founding fathers, and many millions of common citizens 
since their day, believed implicitly that a precedent of a limit 
of two presidential terms would become so firmly embedded in 
our governmental traditions as to require no constitutional 
reassurance. 

In the full realization that the people of the United States 
could not even trust themselves—much less the President and 
two-thirds of a quorum of the Senate—in the full realization 
of the grave danger of disregard of Plato's warning of democ- 
racy's inevitable conversion to tyranny—a constitutional amend- 
ment effective March 1, 1951, has now been adopted by the 

ple of the United States, in which they prohibit themselves 
rom electing any President for more than two terms. 

Let the American proponents of internal legislation by inter- 
national covenant who feel that the United States must assume 
leadership in movements for sociological advancement abroad, 
await adoption of constitutional limitations at home, that there 
may be no retrogression in fundamental rights and liberties 
of Americans in the course of their crusades. 

“For the saddest epitaph which can be carved in memory of 
a vanished liberty is that it was lost because its possessors failed 
to stretch forth a saving hand while yet there was time.” 


Iran and the Middle East 


HOW PRESENT SITUATION AFFECTS UNITED STATES 
By NASROLLAH SAIFPOUR FATEMI, Former Mayor of Shiraz, Governor of Fars and Member of Parliament in Iran, 


Former Advisor to the lran Delegation Before the Security Council, United Nations, Author, “Power Politics in Iran” 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, October 20, 1952 


to introduce the two honorable guests who are here 
I would like to introduce to you Mr 
Hussein Makki, who is the Secretary of the National Front 


Be RE I start to deliver my speech, I find it my duty 


with me today 


Party in Iran. He is also a member of the Iranian Parliament, 
and during the last elections in Iran he polled more votes than 
any other member in the country. He was the top of the 
ticket. He also is the High Commissioner of the National Oil 
Company, and he is also responsible for evicting the British 
from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company down in the South. He 
is here as the guest of the World Bank and has been touring 


the United States for four weeks. He was due to fly back to 
Iran on Tuesday, but I told him that it is not every day that 
we can find Mr. Makki in the United States; so I asked him 
graciously to postpone his trip to Iran for two days. He 
accepted and here he is; I would like to introduce him to you. 
Mr. Makki. 

! also have here Mr. Mohammed Nemazee, who is the Trade 
Counselor to the Government of Iran, and a well known Iran- 
ian philanthropist. Mr. Nemazee is the founder of the Iran 
Foundation, that has been doing and is doing a magnificent 
job in Iran for the promotion of the lot of the people of that 
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country. He has lately given to the City of Shiraz, his native 
home, a city with a population’ of 150,000 people, the most 
up-to-date water system. He is now building a medical hospital 
in Shiraz, with money out of the Iran Foundation. By the time 
it is finished, which will be sometime next year, it will be one 
of the best hospitals in that part of the world. He has also 
many projects for raising the standard of living in the country 
and contributing towards the betterment of the health and 
education of Iran. Mr. Nemazee. 

Well, after finishing the commercial, now I am going to 
start my speech. Before I start, I have to tell you a story. I 
have been told that my time is limited to 45 minutes, and 
I am supposed to devote a part of that to Questions and 
Answers; so that gives me half an hour to talk about the 
evils and miseries which have been created in part of the 
world during the last 150 years. That reminds me of a story 
about the editor of a newspaper who asked one of the corre- 
spondents to write a story shout the Civil War in 2,000 words. 
He said, ‘Boss, that’s impossible. How can I write the story 
of the Civil War in 2,000 words?” He said, “Young man, 
don't you know that the whole story of the Creation was 
written in 5,000 words?’ He said, “Yes, I know, that’s the 
reason that nobody has been able to understand it since.” So, 
I believe that that is what is going to happen to my speech; 
but I will do my best to explain to you the nature of the 
struggle and the revolution which the whole of Asia and the 
Middle East is going through. 

It is rather gratifying for we foreigners and people from 
the other side of the world to see this great country of the 
United States and this great people, who have been assigned 
by manifest destiny to lead the free world, show so much 
interest in the lot of the other nations of the world. It is 
rather gratifying that you pee are trying to find out the 
root of the evil, and the root of the malady which is plaguing 


the Old World, and are doing your best to find a cure for it. 


I hope that you will succeed. 

I believe that most of our difficulties in this world, our 
conflicts, our disputes, are due to the lack of understanding 
and lack of conception between the different nations of the 
world. If the people of the world had the chance to get first- 
hand news about the problems of the other nations, or if we 
were free to travel and to hear the stories of every nation— 
from “the horse’s mouth,” as you say in this country—the 
world situation would be different. 

I would like to tell you a story which happened in Teheran 
during the Teheran Conference when, for the first time, 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin met, that shows you how the 
leader of a great nation like Russia should know so little about 
your country, and how the Russians misjudge and misunder- 
stand what is happening in your country, and have never been 
able to fathom i depth of the greatness of your people and 
your country. It was during the Teheran Conference in 1943 
that Stalin asked Mr. Roosevelt for some more lend-lease 
help. Mr. Roosevelt told him: ‘Marshall, when I go back to 
the United States I have to face those willful Republican 
Senators and do a lot of explaining.” Stalin snapped back 
very seriously and said: ‘Mr. President, are you going to tell 
me that you have been in power for ten years and you haven't 
been able to get rid of fat Republican Senators?” “I got 
rid of all my opponents in the course of four years. I purged 
and liquidated almost all of them. How is it that you can’t 
do it?” It was impossible for Stalin to understand that in a 
great country like the United States there is extreme freedom 
and anybody can oppose the President of the United States 
without being purged or without receiving one of those early 
morning knocks at his door, and disappearing the next day. 

So, that is the real difficulty that you hear about all these 
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problems in the Middle East, in Egypt, in Tunisia, in Morocco, 
in Iran. And the real difficulty is that the British and the 
French and the Western European colonial powers have not 
been able to understand the nature of what is happening in that 
part of the world. It is not new in the history of the world. It 
happened in this country in 1776. England failed to under 
stand the nature of the Revolution in the United States. It 
happened in India. It happened in South Africa. It happened 
in Canada. And it is now happening in Africa and in the 
Middle East. 

The truth is that the Middle East, which since time im- 
memorial has been vital to whomever was the real dominant 
power in the world, is still a great factor in peace and war, 
and is a great factor deciding the victory for the side on which 
the Near East is going to remain. To quote your Eisenhower 
and I have to warn you that I am doing no commercial—from 
what he said the other day: ‘To me the most important point, 
strategically and economically, is that part of the land between 
the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf.” And by that he means 
Persia, or Iran. 

This piece of land since the Fifth Century B.C. has been 
a bridge between the East and the West, and all the great 
conquerors of the world, whether they came from the East, 
such as Genghis and Timur, or from the West, such as Alex- 
ander the Great, or Darius, or Nadir Shah, King of Iran, all 
had to pass through Iran to conquer the East or to conquer 
the West. And he says, “One of the ironies of history is that 
it was through Iran that during the Second World War Russia 
was saved.” It was through this part of the world that you 
sent more than 6 million tons of ammunition, food and lend- 
lease goods to Russia. The total cost of that was something 
around about $14 billion. It all went through Iran, over the 
Persian railway and the Persian highways. Constantly, for 
almost 3 years, the lend-lease goods were sent through Iran. 
And I tell you that one day when the history of the Second 
World War is written, you will see that between 45 to 60 
percent credit is given to those railways and highways that 
saved Russia. And during the Teheran Conference Stalin, 
Churchill and Roosevelt called Iran “the bridge to victory.” 

Iran is strategically important. The Russians since the time 
of Peter the Great, that 1s, since 1713, have tried to establish 
themselves on the Persian Gulf. The will of Peter the Great, 
which was written almost 200 years ago—and I have just pub 
lished a complete text of that in English—says, “Russia must 
rule the world, and in order to rule the world, Russia must 
dominate four seas: North Sea and Baltic Sea, China Sea, 
Black Sea and Mediterranean, and Persian Gulf.’’ And he 
says, “Whoever rules on the Persian Gulf will rule the whole 
world, because that is the center of the world. And through 
that we can build control of the Western part of Europe and 
all of India, and as far as Malaya and the China Sea.” 

So, lvan has been always, since 1729, and after that since 
the beginning of the 19th century, a buffer state, or a bone 
of contention between all the big empires which have tried 
to rule the world; and especially Russia, whether it was the 
White Czars, or the present Red Czars, of which Stalin is onc 

There is no difference between him and the old Czars, and 
I call his system, Stalinism, a replica of Czarism, minus the 
Ten Commandments. It is really the same old system; or, | 
would call it a replica of Nazism, with a touch of tartar sauce 
It is more relentless and more ruthless than that original 
Nazism which all of us fought against, and helped that the 
work of the evil survives and flourishes in the world. 

So, you will see that Iran is very important and is indispens 
able for any country which wants to be the leader of the Free 
World. And fortunately today the United States has that 
position—-to keep Iran out of the Russian dominion. And the 
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present Iran, I think, is a corridor between serfdom and free- 
between the Free World on the one side, and Russia on 
the other. I would like to tell you that after China, we have 
the longest frontier with Russia, which is 1200 miles. Iran 
is right now a corridor between the slave world and the free 
world, which starts with the Iranian border with Russia. 

So, you will see how important Iran is strategically; this 
plus the fact that in Iran you have 20 percent of the potential 
resources of oil in the world. There you have the largest re- 
finery in the world, which can produce somewhere around 
26 million tons of refined products every year. This, plus 
the fact that if Russia one day comes down and establishes 
herself on the Persian Gulf, one one side, Turkey, the Middle 
East and the American interests in Bahrein, Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, and Kuwait, all will be outflanked by Russia, while on 
the other hand, Pakistan and India will be surrounded. On 
the one side is Communist China. On this side will be Com- 
munist Iran. And the whole of Asia and North Africa will 
go; and I believe no free world can survive without Asia and 
Africa, where you have 1,200,000,000 people, as well as most 
of the natural resources of the world, including 65 to 70 
percent of the world’s potential oil resources. 

This part of the world, this area, is suffering from a malady 
That malady is not what you read in the New York Times. 
That malady is not what you hear from the British. It is not 
an anti-foreigner movement. It is not an anti-Western move- 
ment. It is not a pro-Communist movement. It is one thing: 
it is a revolution of the same nature that you had in this 
country in 1776. It is a revolution against foreign exploitation 
It is a revolution against misery and- starvation. And it is a 
revolution against a corrupt, imposed, puppet ruling class. 
After hundreds of years, these people who have been exploited 
by the British in the South and by the Russians in the North, 
are revolting. The nature of the exploitation is this: that dur 
ing the last 150 years Iran has been seven times invaded 
by Russia and 3 times by the British; the last time was in 
1941. Twice Iran has been partitioned by England and Russia: 
Once in 1907, and the second time in 1915. In 1919 England, 
by bribing three members of the Cabinet who were British 
cronies, tried to establish a protectorate over Iran. It was a 
great American President, Woodrow Wilson, who saved Iran 
from British domination 

As far as the economy of the country is concerned, since 
1872 the oil industry, banking, telegraphic communication and 
the trade of Iran in the South, have been a monopoly of the 
British, while in the North, a monopoly of the Russians. When 
the Russian Revolution came, the Russians were too weak to 
hold their concessions in Iran and gave them up. But the 
British have stayed there 

Now, I would like to tell you a few words about the nature 
of this dispute with the British which is not economic. It is 
sheer exploitation, versus shecer struggle for independence. 
The oil industry in Iran during the last 50 years has been a 
British monopoly. By paying 20,000 pounds to an Ex-King 
in 1901, a man by the name of William D'Arcy received a 
concession for 60 years to — oil in an area twice as large 
as that of Texas. I hope there is no Texan in the crowd 
because once I said Iran was larger than Texas and a classmate 
of mine who was a Texan said, “If you repeat that a second 
time, I will break your neck.’" They got a concession for an 
area as large as Texas. They have invested only $100 million 
in that rn aed since then they have gotten out of Iran, in 
the course of 50 years, $6 billion. They built up a big empire 
through what they got out of Iran in the course of 50 years- 
which amounts to $6 billion. How much did they pay to 
the Iranians? They paid only $400 million in 50 years. And 
half of that money was not paid to the people; they gave us 
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arms and ammunition. And when the British and the Russians 
occupied the country they took all that away. 

This oil company has been a state within a state: no gov- 
ernor, no Cabinet Minister, no member of Parliament, was 
ever elected to the Parliament without the help or the consent 
of the British authorities in Iran. They were the cause of 
the assassination of many leaders in the country. Many Persian 
patriots died in the prisons because they opposed the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, or the rule of the foreign company. 
Three kings were deposed and three new kings were imposed 
on the Persians because the first three were — non grata 
to the British, and the other three promised that they would 
play the Anglo-Iranian Oil's role in running the country. 

When the Second World War was over we asked the British 
Government and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to give us 
a better deal. We asked them to give us the same deal which 
the Americans gave to Venezuela in 1944; that is, a split of 
the profits. And later on they applied to the other countries. 
But for four years the British resisted, and even when the 
State Department interceded on our behalf at that time, they 
said “No.” I have here a quotation from the American Am- 
bassador, who at that time was in Teheran—Mr. Grady. He 
also had an interview with some correspondents the other 
day, discussing the nature of the present movement in Iran. 
This article was written in the Saturday Evening Post by Mr. 
Grady when he came back from Iran. He said: 

‘Great Britain called the signals, and called them very 
badly. Had I prepared a list, when I went to Teheran as 


United States Ambassador in June of 1950, of all the 
blunders that conceivably could be made in dealing with 
the Iranian dispute, it could not have been more complete 
than the list of the blunders which actually were com- 
mitted. Unfortunately, the dangers involved in the Iranian 
oil dispute were painfully slow to be appreciated either in 


London or in Washington. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, without check from the British Foreign Office, 
fomented a situation which could not have served Russia's 
purpose better if she had planned it herself. The concept 
that financial pressure would bring the Iranians into line 
and solve the oil problem in Iran was from the beginning 
the key to the British blunder, which proved so costly. This 
notion springs from a colonial state of mind which was 
fashionable, and perhaps even supportable, in Queen Vic- 
toria’s time. But is is not only wrong and impractical to- 
day, but positively disastrous.” 

That is exactly what the British did. As a result, there was a 

revolution in the country, assassinations, and now the oil has 

been nationalized. 

During the last 15 months, England again has tried to apply 
to Iran nineteenth century colonialism, by putting economic 
pressure on us; by a blockade of our coast. They have frozen 
all our assets in England, and they have tried to get the sup- 
ee of the United States State Department that no American 
susinessmen should go and do business with Iran or help 
Iran to start the flow of oil. 

The result of the foreign exploitation in Iran has been the 
most abject poverty and misery. You will be surprised to know 
that the national income of a country which has more oil 
resources than any other country in the world is now $75 per 
capita per annum. $75 per a per annum. The workers 
in Iran have the hardest life. There ts illiteracy in the country. 
There is disease in the country. And as Mr. Jones, head of 
Cities Service said, “There is no other country in the world 
that you will find as ripe as Iran to fall prey to Communism.” 

Somebody asked me the other day: ‘Why hasn't Iran gone 
Communist?” Well, I believe there are three reasons for that. 
One is the religion of Islam. The religion of Islam believes 
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in one God. The religion of Islam believes in Mohammed as 
Prophet ; it believes in evil, in virtue and vice. And also the 
fundamental law of Islam is that on no account can you 
deprive people of their property, their liberty and theig, life. 
That is the fundamental law of Islam. And all of these 
teachings are in contradistinction to the Communist teaching 
that religion is the opiate of the nation, and to the ethics and 
practice in Russia, and also to the collectivism of Russia. That 
is the first reason. 

There is another important reason and that is the character 
of the Iranians. Those who have studied the history of Iran 
realize that the Iranians are very individualistic. Iranians 
believe in people; in the human bcing as a human being. They 
put more value on a man; on his mentality; on his value as 
aman. As a matter of fact, we Iranians are so individualistic 
that we say in Iran that where there are three or four Persians, 
there are five parties. We had an Ambassador who came to 
the United States and then he went back and the Shah asked 
him, “What did you find interesting in the United States?” 
“I found the party system very interesting. The Americans 
have three parties. One is Democratic ; the other is Republican. 
During the elections they fight. I see very little issues which 
they fight for, and the difference is that one is in and the other 
is out. They have a third party which is a very good party 
and very friendly, and that is the cocktail party. They get 
together and they drink and eat and there is no fight and no 
slander and no campaigning, and then they disperse. If we 
want to get rid of all these conflicts in the country, we better 
start a party of that nature.’’ Well, the Iranians have been 
called the French of the East. We have always thought that 
we have had a better culture. 

The third reason is, we know the Russians. That is the 
greatest thing that has happened to Iran: that we know what 
kind of a people the Russians are and they can never fool us 
about themselves. You will hear the most interesting jokes 
about the Russians in Iran. We have some Armenians in Iran, 
and after the war the Russians tried to collect all the Armen- 
ians and take them back, and some of the Armenians, even 
from this country, went back to Russia. The Persian Armen- 
ians, who are very shrewd, sent two representatives there. 
When these representatives left they told their friends, “When 
we get there, we can't write you a letter and tell you how the 
situation is there, but we will have some kind of a code. Our 
code will be this: We will send you a picture. If we are 
standing in the picture, that means the situation is all right 
and you can come to Russia. If we are sitting, that means that 
you shouldn't come.” When the picture’ arrived, those two 
gentlemen were lying on the floor. 

There is another story. They say that when we had a puppet 
government in Tabriz in 1945 and 1946, a Communist govern- 
ment set up by the Russians, Stalin visited one of the schools 
in Azerbaijan and asked a Persian girl, “Who is your father?” 
She said, “The great Stalin.’ He said, “Who is your mother?” 
She said, ‘The great liberal country of Russia.’" Then Stalin 
asked her, “When you grow up what would you like to be?” 
The girl said, “An orphan.” 

We know what kind of people the Russians are; that has 
kept Iran from going behind the Iron Curtain. + But there is 
in the history of every nation a limit to what they can go 
through. For the last 15 months Iran has been going through 
the worst struggle which that country has ever had, because 
we have been fighting on two fronts. We are fighting both 
Communism, which we call Red imperialism, as well as black 
imperialism, which is British imperialism. We have been trying 
to set up a free nation. This group who have now revolted 
are a middle class group. This is something new in the 
country. Who are these people who have brought this revolt 
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about? Mr. Makki, Dr. Mossadegh, my brother, all these 
people. They all come from the middle class group. They 
are small businessmen; they are professors of the universities, 
students, professional writers, journalists, small holders. These 
people say, “Well, we have had enough plague. Let us start 
a free Iran: free from Communism; free from the black ex- 
ploitation."” And, of course, if you want to start a new society, 
here is where the role of the United States comes. In Iran 
we have a great respect for the people of the United States, 
because we got to know you through your missionaries, through 
your doctors and through your educators. During the last 25 
years they have done a great work for our country. 

You sent, back in 1911, a great man like Morgan Shuster 
as Financial Advisor to the Government of Iran. He did such 
a wonderful job that after a year both the Russians and the 
British sent an ultimatum to the Government of Iran and they 
threw him out of the country. He came back and wrote the 
book, The Strangling of Persia. 

When the Second World War was over, we planned a 7-year 
plan with your help. We got some technicians from this 
country. We got one of your men, Max Thornburg, to run the 
7-year plan, which was for the promotion of education, sani- 
tation and agriculture in the country. Thornburg was thrown 
out of Teheran because he was persona non grata to the 
British. He came back here and said, “I was asked by the 
United States Embassy to leave Teheran because the British 
didn’t like me.’ Then he said, “The British blasted my 7-year 
plan.” 

Until now Iran has never received any Marshall Plan aid; 
has received no help from the Truman Doctrine, which helped 
Greece and Turkey. Last year we received $23 million in the 
way of Point IV. That has done a great job in the country 
and has won you many friends. But the point is this: that that 
is not enough. We need more help; not in the way of money. 
We have all the money that we can use, provided that we are 
allowed to sell our oil freely to the American companies. We 
are prepared to pay the British a compensation, either accord- 
ing to their own formula of nationalization, or we are pre- 
pared to submit it to the arbitration of the International Court 
of Justice. We need technical help from the United States. 
Right now there are more than 1,000 Americans, either work- 
ing for the Government of Iran or for Point IV. But we don't 
have enough funds. The country has been under blockade, 
and you know a poor country like Iran, which has been under 
15 months of blockade, and all our money, our own foreign 
currency, has been frozen in London—-what can we do? Of 
course the present government will do their best to fight and 
not go Communist; but there comes a time, as it ha pened in 
Russia, and it happened in Czechoslovakia, when the middle 
class government and the free government doesn't get help 
and gets too much obstruction, and the Communists from 
division will seize power—which, God forbid. If Iran goes, 
either we will have a third World War or the whole of Asia 
and Africa will fall into the hands of the Communists. 

We are not afraid of the Americans. We like you as friends 
We can trust you. We have a Persian proverb. We say there 
are three different kinds of imperialism: The American im 
perialism in which they feed Rote cow, but they forget to 
milk it; the British seldom feed it and too often milk it; and 
the Russians eat the cow. So, if you don’t want us to be eaten 
by the Russians, you have to give us moral help. Get the 
British to remove the blockade—we will pay their compensa 
tion—-and we would like to welcome American businessmen to 
come and do business with us. Thank you very much. 


(Applause) 


ALLEN B. Crow: Two very significant events have taken 
place during the past week. One is that the people of Iran 
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have severed diplomatic relations with the British. The second 
is that Dr. Fatemi’s brother has become Foreign Minister of 
Iran. Formerly he served as Deputy Prime Minister of that 
country. 

One question has been presented. Perhaps there will be 
others 

(Reading Question) "What can be done about the secret 
government by assassination Moslem organization?” 

Dr. NASROLLAH SAirFpOUR Fatemi: Well, I might ask that 
question of Mr Makki, and then I will give my own interpre- 
tation 

(After directing the question to Mr. Makki, Dr. Fatemi re- 

plied, as follou sc) 

He says there are two kinds of assassinations in Iran. One 
which is caused because of the British, and one which either 
the British or the Russians are behind. 

So far we have had two. A Minister of Court was assasi- 
nated and another Prime Minister was assassinated. In those 
two cases people were denied the resort to ballot; therefore, 
they resorted to bullets. That was just at the time when we 
had the elections and the British interfered with the elections, 
and then they wanted to elect men to the Parliament who 
would be pro-British, so they were assassinated. But there was 
a second kind, which was an attempt on my brother's life. The 
whole evidence proved that the British were behind it, because 
his paper came out for the nationalization of oil and because 
he was the Deputy Prime Minister. So the British, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company and the et group got a young 
man to fire at him. All the evidence has been prepared by the 
government, and some of it was even published. 

He (Dr. Makki) says, first, we can do it by raising the 
standard of living and giving the people freedom. Secondly, 
we can achieve it through the way which we have done: by 
throwing the British out and cutting their influence in the 
country. 

ALLEN B. Crow: We have several questions now. 

(Reading Question) “Are there any international oil cartels? 
If so, do they influence international relations?” 

Dr. NASROLLAH SAIFPOUR FATEMI: Well, I think most of 
you have read the 675 pages of the report of the Sparkman 
Committee on the oil cartels. The Senate Sub-Committee on 
Business claims that all oil outside the United States and 
Russia is monopolized by 7 companies: 2 British (the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company and Shell), Standard of New Jersey, 
Socony-Vacuum, Gulf, Texas and Standard Oil Company of 
California. This report says that for the last 30 years these 
companies have been responsible for all of the unrest in the 
Middle East. According to a report which was published in 
World Telegram, 68 pages of that report were not published 
because they contained the names of the politicians and Cabinet 
Ministers and Members of Parliament in Iran and other 
Middle Eastern countries who were bribed by the British and 
the cartel oil companies. 

ALLEN B. Crow: This next question is somewhat different. 
We hope you will tackle it however. 


(Reading Question) "Do you think our Policy in Israel has 
harmed the United States in the Middle East?” 
Dr. NASROLLAH SAIFPOUR FATEMI: Well, that is a $64- 


question. Yes, it has. Of course, Iran has been neutral right 
hom the very beginning, and you all know that the first 
Zionist came from Iran: that was Cyrus the Great, who in the 
Sixth Century B.C. sent the Jews back and established a 
national home for them and rebuilt the temple. Iran has been 
indifferent in this question. We believe that everybody is 
entitled to a home. But the Arabs, I think, have shown 
resentment and hatred about that, and they don't like it because 
of the way it was done. As a result, there are now 900,000 
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refugees homeless all over the Middle East. And that is a 
great threat to the peace of the world, too. Yes, that has done 
a lot of damage. 

ALLAN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “Will Mossadegh 
sell your oil to the Russians? If so, how coud the Russians get 
it out?” 

( After directing the question to Mr. Makki, Dr. Fatemi re- 

plied as follows:) 

Dr. NASROLLAH SAIFPOUR FaTEMI: Well, he says accord- 
ing to the law which we passed in the Parliament, we gave 
priority to the former customers of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, and that would exclude the Russians. But if the 
present policy of boycott by the Western powers and the 
United States continues, Iran will have no other alternative 
but to sell it to anybody who is prepared to pay us a fair price 
in hard currency. Concerning the transport, it wouldn't be 
difficult for the Russians because through the Iranian railway 
during the war, as I pointed out, more than 6 million tons of 
goods were sent to Russia. The Russians have some tankers 
and then they can send some through the Persian railway, and 
they can buy enough to cause trouble to add to the fuel of the 
trouble in Iran. 

ALLEN B. Crows (Reading Question) “You said Iran does 
not need money. Does that mean you are not interested in an 
influx of foreign capital? If so, what assurance would you 
provide against expropriation?” ‘ 

Dr. NASROLLAH SAIFPOUR FATEMI: I said that because un- 
fortunately since the end of World War, for whoever needs 
dollars, the best way has been to blackmail the United States. 
I would like to tell you a story that is rather interesting. They 
say that when the Marshall Plan was in practice, somebody 
from Liechtenstein came over here and went to Mr. Marshall, 
who was the Secretary of State, and asked him for some money. 
Mr. Marshall said, “Do you have any Communists?” He said, 
“No.”” Mr. Marshall said, “Then, you won't be able to get our 
money.’ On his way back he went to France and asked the 
French Government to lend him 8 Communists in order to 
get $8 million from the United States. But the French Gov- 
ernment said, “Unfortunately we can't afford to lend you any 
Communists. Wg have just enough to get a billion dollars 
every year from the United States.’’ That's what I meant. We 
welcome foreign capital. We welcome any capital which is 
prepared to work, to put into — this American slogan 
of “Live and let live.” We don’t want masters; we want 
partnership. 

And our best guarantee is that we are telling the British that 
after getting $6 billion out of our country, we are prepared 
to compensate them according to the quotation of their stocks 
on the New York Exchange; to buy all their interests in Iran 
according to the quotations on the Stock Exchange, or accord- 
ing to the same formula by which they have nationalized their 
industry in their own country. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) "Do you think if the 
British accept the terms of the Iranian Oil Company that they 
will start selling oil to the British again?” 

Dr. NASROLLAH SAIFPOUR FATEMI: I will ask Mr. Nemazee 
to answer that question. 

HON. MOHAMMED NEMAZEE: Certainly, we are prepared 
to sell oil at any time to the British for cash. As Dr. Fatemi 
has already explained to you, our nationalization law provides 
that the former customers who formerly purchased Iranian oil 
are entitled to priority. So, it is mandatory for us to sell them 
oil. 

ALLEN B. Crow: You might tell what price the Iranians 
have been getting for their oil, as compared with what the 
British and the Americans are paying elsewhere. 
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Hon. MOHAMMED NEMAZEES We were getting about 20 
cents a barrel from the former oil company, whereas the Vene- 
zuclans were getting about $1.00 a barrel, and later on Aramco 
gave the Saudi Arabian Government about 60 cents a barrel. 
And even after Aramco gave Saudi Arabia 60 cents a barrel, 
the British still insisted on not giving us more than 25 cents 
a barrel. That is why we had to nationalize the oil. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “What use # being 
made of the United States Army installations built and used 
during World War Il, particularly those along the motor trans- 
portation route through Kermanshah, Hamadan and Kazvin?” 

Dr. NASROLLAH SAIFPOUR FATEMI: Well, you know, the 
first thing that happened was that we paid $10 million cash 
to the United States Government when the Army of Occupa- 
tion pulled out of Iran. We were the only country in the 
conhl wala paid cash for the surplus goods and installations. 
All the other countries didn’t pay anything, and later on the 
Fulbright Act exempted them from everything. We are now 
using those, and you know that we have more than 150 
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American officers in our Army and somewhere around 17 in 
our Gendarmerie who are instructing and training the Iranians 
and teaching them how to use the American weapons and 
so on. 

ALLEN B. Crow: I think you have answered this question, 
but it is a good one to close with. 

(Reading Question) “Will Iran agree to submit the oil 
dispute to the International Court of Justice?” 

Dr. NASROLLAH SAIFPOUR FATEMIS: Well, I have the docu- 
ment here that Dr. Mossadegh seven times has made it clear 
to the State Department and to the British Foreign Office that 
he is prepared to submit the question of compensation to the 
International Court of Justice. Here I have a quotation from 
Mr. Jones, head of Cities Service, published in the World-Tele- 
gram on September 28: ‘‘Patience and a realistic approach are 
necessary for settlement of the Iranian crisis.” He said Premier 
Mossadegh told him he was perfectly willing to submit the 
question of compensation to the International Court of Justice. 
So, I think we have been always ready to do that. 


Roads to Agreement 


WE CANNOT AFFORD QUARRELS 


By STUART CHASE, Economist and Author 
Delivered at the 18th Biennial Congress, The Cooperative League «{ U.S. A., Chicago, Illinois, November 6, 1952 


talkie, I recently set out to collect techniques of agree- 
ment from anyone in any place that could show me a 
dependable method for reducing conflict and aiding agreement. 
I visited universities, personnel departments, union head- 
quarters, management conferences, laboratories, clinics, Quaker 
business meetings, UNESCO, the TVA, the National Planning 


: RMED with what might be called a reportorial walkie- 


Association, the Foreign Service Institute of the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Cyrus Ching. 

After Hiroshima this inventory seemed a useful undertaking. 
We may or may not be our brothers’ keepers, but with jet 
propulsion and other products of applied science, we are in- 
creasingly in our brothers’ laps. Anyone who can help us 
get along together better in this shrinking space is a benefactor 
of the race. We can’t afford quarrels we used to enjoy before 
E=MC? broke loose. 

I identified at least 18 varieties of conflict, from a row be- 
tween two — to the gigantic East versus West conflict 
which now shakes the planet. They can be arranged into a 
kind of skyscraper with a fight on each floor. To gaze up at it 
is both impressive and depressing. How can it ever be by- 
passed ? 

Fortunately there are three major offsets to conflict which 
should never be lost sight of. Some first class work by social 
scientists recently has emphasized their importance. 

1. Conflict is often due to a cause other than the apparent 
one. Frustration and insecure people, people afraid, are far 
more likely to pick quarrels than well adjusted and secure 
people. Look at the Middle East right now. Frustration leads 
to aggression. 

2. Man is a social animal and must have a community 
around him at least peaceful enough to rear his young—a long 
process—and teach them to talk, failing which they cannot 
think. 

3. Any human society is, and must be, a vast network of 
mutual agreements. Without them “all of us would be 
huddling in miserable and lonely caves not daring to trust any- 
one.” The network is, of course, the culture which we begin 
to learn as soon as we are born. Our interdependence is well 


illustrated by the dictum: “Your liberty to swing your arms 
ends where my nose begins.”’ 

Thus below all the conflicts which divide individuals, fami 
lies, regions, political parties, religious sects, lies this broad 
foundation of common agreement due to a shared culture. 

With those three general offsets to the skyscraper as a 
starter, I proceeded to collect specific techniques of agreement. 
There are, you will be glad to hear, a vast number of them. 
Here are some samples from my inventory which particularly 
illustrate cooperative behavior. 

One of the roads to agreement which particularly fascinated 
me was group dynamics—a study of the energy locked up in 
people which can be released only through appropriate group 
action. 

The Quakers in their business meetings have amply verified 
the value of group study—a verification extending over three 
centuries. They know how to pool the experience of members, 
study solutions of a problem which no individual member had 
previously thought of, and reach unanimous agreement. They 
avoid voting, so there is no majority to crow and no minority 
to feel sore. 

I factored out nine principles from a Quaker meeting. Some 
tie into modern studies of group behavior, and all bear on 
classroom education. Besides unanimity, the Quaker principles 
include: participation and involvement of members in prob 
lems and solutions ; careful listening—a technique alien to most 
Americans; periods of silence to delay emotiona! responses ; 
“permissive” leaders; equality of status for all members; pri 
ority of facts over opinions; a moratorium for questions which 
stir emotions and cause sides to form. The question whether 
members of the Philadelphia Meeting should own slaves came 
up for decades. The unanimous answer was no, in 1776—85 
years before the Civil War! 

Here is a case from England. After World War II so many 
returned officers stormed Oxford and Cambridge that the 
ancient tutorial system broke down. Tutors, instead of taking 
on one boy at a time, were forced to take on five or six. To 
everyone's surprise, it was found that students learned more 
by group study than alone. ‘There is a distinct gain in meeting 
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more than one student,” says a Rockefeller Foundation report 
by Robert T. Crane. “Students engage in mutual discussion, 
often continued beyond the session with the tutor.” In group 
discussion the subject has a better chance of coming alive. 

Ski instructors find that private lessons are less effective for 
the learners than group lesson. Says The String Player: ‘Violin 
students should be taught in groups. Children not only derive 
a great deal of pleasure from this*approach, but they learn 
much more rapidly by watching one another, hearing one an- 
other, and by making comparisons. . . . The strong points of 
the student should be emphasized in front of the class in order 
to build confidence.”" Per contra weak points should not be 
emphasized, as this compounds the embarrassment. 

How do some people settle wars and reach agreements? Here 
are some cases on the labor front. I set up my walky-talky at 
many places along that front and most of the results are very 
encouraging 

How did Cyrus Ching settle disputes? Shortly before he 
resigned as head of the Federal Mediation Service, I backed 
Mr. Ching into a corner of his office one day in Washington 
to find out how He did it. I discovered he didn’t know how he 
did it. He had no set rule or plan to follow—he plays by ear. 
However, my questioning aroused his curiosity. He said: 
“When I retire | am going to see if I can’t jot down some of 
the principles which I have been following.” 

Going from Washington to Cambridge—at M.1.T. I found 
Joseph Scanlon, ex-union official and now a full time professor 
at M.I.T. His job is a very interesting one for an engineering 
school. When I was at M.L.T. we did not do anything like that. 
His job is to go around visiting industrial firms who invite him 
to come in and settle their labor management situations, setting 
up participation plans between union and management repre- 
sentatives for increasing production He won't go in unless the 
plant has a union, and he takes graduate students along with 
him so they may learn something about human relations in 
industry. The union takes an active part in reducing costs, 
increasing efficiency and morale. To date he has set up over 
40 plans and they have been written up in Fortune and else- 
where. I would like to tell you very briefly about Scanlon and 
his participation plan. I can see him in his office now, describ- 
ing to me how it all started. I think you will agree with me 
that it was a dramatic beginning. 

Scanlon, at that time, was a young cost accountant in a steel 
mill not far from Pittsburgh. The depression struck and the 
situation got worse and worse and then a union came in—the 
C.1.O. Steel Workers. Scanlon resigned his job as cost account- 
ant and went down and took a job on the bench and presently 
became the leader of the local union. As the depression deep- 
ened the mill headed towards the rocks. The president of the 
company and the other top officials wanted desperately to keep 
going. They all had their salaries cut drastically but the sheriff 
was pretty close to the door. 

Joe Scanlon called a meeting of the union. He stationed his 
largest members at the door to act as guards so nobody could 
get ou! and he laid the facts about the mill on the table before 
the union. As an accountant, he knew what the actual financial 
situation was. He told the union members that the mill was 
really in desperate straits. He told them about the president and 
officers—that they were just as frightened as the men were 
Where were the men going to get new jobs if the mill closed 
down? The nearest possibility of any jobs was in Pittsburgh, 
and there were plenty of bread lines forming there. The men 
had never heard this before. Finally it dawned on them that 
they could take a three months’ wage cut of 25%, in an attempt 
to save the mill. 

They formed and set up a production committee with repre- 
sentatives from labor a management. Scanlon was elected 
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head of that committee. The committee went to work and 
pretty soon costs came down. The mill eventually went from 
the red into the black and in due course the 25% cut was 
paid back and at last accounts the mill was still going strong. 

Then we have, again on the labor-management front, a very 
interesting five year study of the National Planning Associa- 
tion, not into industrial trouble but into industrial peace. The 
NPA sent out field workers to industrial plants with good 
management relations to find out the principles on which those 
companies operated. Indeed I have noticed tremendous prog- 
ress on this front since | worked with the Labor Bureau back 
in the 1920's. Of course, there are still far too many strikes, 
but not nearly as many as there were then and also not nearly 
so violent. This is where human relations comes in. For in- 
stance, nowadays what does a steel company do when they 
have a strike? They send out hot coffee to the picket lines! 


ON SEMANTICS 


The usual result of classes in English composition, says 
S. I. Hayakawa, author of Language in Thought and Action, 
is not competent writing but a lifelong terror gramatical mis- 
takes. Freshman themes are literary shipwrecks, not because 
the student is stupid, but because an assignment is meaningless 
to him; his interest is not involved. 

Hayakawa's method is to let freshmen write, not for the 
teacher, but for each other! They choose a subject they wish 
to explain to the class. The ditto machines and projectors 
make the finished theme visible to all in the class. Its merits 
and defects are judged by classmates, not by the teacher,—who 
steps down from the status of Lord High Executioner to act 
as a permissive group leader. 

If a student's theme tells the reader clearly and economically 
how to clean ignition points, so that anyone can follow the 
instructions, it is good communication, regardless of spelling 
or grammar. This is the kind of writing, furthermore, which 
most students will do throughout their lives. Only a few will 
ever be professional authors. Meanwhile, students writing 
themes for classmates soon feel the need to get spelling and 
grammar under control. 

Semantics is another technique of agreement. It is a study, 
as you know, of human communication. It helps to understand 
both other people and ourselves better than we ever did before. 
I have been at it for 15 or 16 years and I can testify that it 
works. On my desk is a motto sent me by Beardsley Ruml 
which reads: ‘reasonable men always agree if they understand 
what they are talking about.” 

With a good grip on semantics, one is never taken in by 
verbal hocus pocus and guilt by association. It has been said 
and said truly that semantics is the demigog’s worst friend. 
Take for instance the case of Senator Taft. Senator Taft once 
introduced a bill for public housing. Therefore, Senator Taft 
is a Communist. We laugh, but Senator Taft did not laugh. 
The real estate lobby would not have used it unless they knew 
that there were millions of people who would be taken in by it. 
Really we ought to call it guilt by verbal association, not guilt 
by physical association. For instance, a person who is seen 
often in the company of a second story man—well, it's a good 
idea to lock the windows when he is around. This, of course, 
is not just association through words. 

However, people and organizations have a great many 
characteristics. The trick is to find one characteristic which 
both people (or organizations) thave. For example, both 
Senator Taft and Communist Russia are interested in public 
housing—therefore, you leap to the conclusion that all charac- 
teristics are interchangeable. Another example—my grocer has 
cheated me artd my grocer is a Yankee, therefore, all Yankees 
are cheats. The Communists are against Chiang Kai Chek—the 
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State Department is dubious about Chiang Kai Chek—there- 
fore, the State Department is run by Communists. 

It is possible to prove anything about anyone by using this 
line of reason. I can prove that anyone of you is a Communist, 
or a Catholic, or anything you please, due to this false idea of 
guilt by verbal association. 

Again, Semantics enables us to make the important distinc- 
tion between fact and inference or value judgment. For exam- 
ple: this train is going at 20 miles an hour—that is a fact. 
It is late, we won't get to Chicago until it is too late—that is an 
inference from fact. It is a lousy railroad—it is never on time 
—that is the conclusion reached. Again and again when 
somebody asks about something we say it is a “hell of a 
thing.” Semantics helps us to break up phony conflicts due to 
failure of meaning. So many of our worries and conflicts are 
due to a little man who isn’t there. 

A final case in group dynamics: During the shortages of 
World War II, the government wanted to educate housewives 
to buy cheaper cuts of meat. Alexander Bavelas, social science 
researcher, was asked to find the best way to get housewives 
to change deeply grooved habits. 

He set up two structures and measured results from both. 
In the first, housewives, like college students, were given the 
standard lecture system. 

In the second, housewives met in groups with a competent 
discussion leader and talked over the war, the food shortage, 
balanced diets, vitamins, and various cuts of meat. As a result, 
over ten times as many women changed their buying habits as 
with the first system! The lectures told the women what to do 
and most of them balked. Practicing group dynamics they 
told themselves what to do and ten times as many began to act. 

As I compiled the inventory, five general principles kept 
cropping up, like recurring decimals. Agreement is aided and 
conflict reduced by: 


1. The principle apf ores agreg The more persons actively 


involved in a given decision, the better it is likely to stick. 
2. The principle of cooperative action. We release our in- 


<. 


hibitions and expand our personalities through appropriate 


group action. A good group makes us a better adjusted in- 
dividual. Hermits and recluses are abnormal. 

3. The principle of clearing communication lines. ‘Reason 
able men always agree if they understand what they are talk- 
ing about.’’ So many of our rows are due to little men who are 
not there, creatures of semantic confusion. 

4. The principle of facts first. When sides begin to form 
and emotions mount, get in more facts. They will often in- 
dicate a basis of agreement which both sides can accept. 

5. The principles of a feeling of security. A secure person 
is not nearly so ready to start a fight. We could use this prin- 
ciple to stop the spread of Communism, which thrives on 
insecurity, by pushing our Point 4 programs more forcefully 

To strengthen the philosophy of cooperatives, we must put 
renewed emphasis on man as a social animal. The three facts 
I have mentioned are very pertinent to your own philosophy 
You are on the right track scientifically, there is no question 
about it; and this work in human relations should be just your 
meat. It can strengthen your production and specific techniques 
and improve your publicity, or your contacts not only with the 
public but inside your own groups with your own members. 
If you operate a factory or a petroleum refinery they are all 
pertinent. They can improve your cooperative meetings, show 
you how to deal with management problems and leadership 
problems ; also, they can be very helpful in relations with inter- 
national organizations. 

I remember Mary Arnold back in the old days at the coopera- 
tive conferences, how insistent she was about learning new 
techniques in accounting. I was practicing accounting then 
We came up with a series of invaluable techniques in over-all 
relations, perhaps even more valuable than the last word in 
accounting. I speak as a CPA. Yes, there are many details, 
many techniques that help us improve our human relations, 
more than I ever imagined when I began this survey and now 
I feel much more optimistic. Meanwhile, our jobs become 
more challenging and the world situation seems less ominous 
as real progress is being made. But we can hardly rest on 
our oars. 
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Y subject is oil for the free world’s needs. It can be 
summed up in five short statements: 

oil is indispensable ; 

the world’s appetite for oil is insatiable ; 

the chief risks to an adequate future supply are 
political ; 

those risks can only be minimized by a firm foreign 
policy ; 

unless they are so minimized the world’s oil needs may 
not be met. 

I hope that you will study with me the basis for each of 
those statements. 

Part of the world is hidden from such a study by the Iron 
Curtain. I shall not attempt to look through it. I shall limit 
myself to what, thank God and with some reservations, we 
can call the free world. 


O1 1s INDISPENSABLE 


Oil is indispensable; we must have it. Life as we know it 
rests on the replacement and multiplication of muscular energy 
by mechanical energy. 

More than half the mechanical energy we use in the United 
States is supplied by oil and natural gas. Sustained use of 
mechanical energy would be impossible without lubricants, of 
which oil is almost the sole source. Fluidity is the key to our 
economy——free and rapid movement of people and things 
and most of our fluidity comes from fluid fuels, all of which 
come from oil and gas. 

Without oil we could not live as we have learned to live 
Oil has become essential; we must have it. 


Oi Use AND LIVING STANDARDS 


What's more, we must have it in abundance. The more oil 
people use the better they live. Take the countries in which 
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the common man uses the most oil; they are the countries in 
which he has the most to eat and wear, earns the most goods 
in the fewest hours of work, hears the most music, sees the 
most shows, and goes farthest on his vacations. If cleanliness 
is akin to godliness, they are also the most righteous; they are 
the countries in which people use the most soap. 

Oil consumption per person and standard of living go hand 
in hand. We needn't argue about which is the chicken, which 
the egg. The significant fact is that the two go together. 

Pick at random four or five countries over the free world. 
Compare oil consumption per person and national income per 

‘son. You will find that the two keep step. 

In 1950, for example, use of oil per person in the United 
States was 15 barrels, in Sweden 4, in France 2, in Italy less 
than 1, and in India and Pakistan less than Yo. National 
income per person in the United States was $1,848, in Sweden 
$865, in France $624, in Italy $280, and in India and 
Pakistan $74. 

That's not a coincidence, it's a rule; average use of oil and 
average income rise together. 


GREATER. STRENGTH AGAINST COMMUNISM 


We should rejoice, then, that per capita use of oil is growing 
rapidly throughout the free world. Rising national income in- 
creases a country’s ability to resist communist aggression from 
without; a rising standard of living lessens the danger of 
communist diffusion within. And, as we have seen, national 
income, standard of living, and per capita use of oil go hand 
in hand 

Consider, then, the significance of these figures: In the four 
years from 1946 to 1950, per capita use of oil increased 22% 
in the United States, 60% in India and Pakistan, 88% in 
Sweden, 140% in Italy, and 145% in France. Free Europe* 
as a whole used 2'4 times as much oil in 1950 as in 1946. 

Think what a strengthening this means against communism 

from without and within! 


THE Size OF THE OIL Jos 


Supplying such an ever-growing need for oil is a stupendous 
job. The world uses 30 times as much oil as it did at the turn 
of the century. In 1951 it used 4 billion 400 million barrels, 
more than 12 million barrels a day, most of it in the free 
world 

To meet these needs oil is found and produced in more than 
30 countries, transported over land and sea, refined into a 
thousand useful products, and distributed wherever people 
need it, in the cities, towns, hamlets, and remote homesteads of 
the world. More tons of oil move to more places, by more 
diverse means of transportation, than of any other single 
commodity 

THe INDUSTRY THAT Dogs It 


Such a job could not be done except by a gigantic, vigorous, 
and well-financed industry. In the United States and Canada 
the industry is made up of thousands of explorers and pro- 
ducers, hundreds of refiners, hundreds of transporters, tens of 
thousands of wholesale distributors, hundreds of thousands of 
retailers, hundreds of small and medium-sized companies en- 
gaged in more than one of these activities, and forty to fifty 
major integrated companies engaged in all of them. 

Fluidity ts a characteristic: new companies coming in, small 
companies growing big, big companies losing or gaining 
ground in the race for markets Competition is keen and con- 
stant. The result is vigor, vitality, and growth. 


*The United Kingdom and Jugoslavia are omitted, for wholly 
different reasons 
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Abroad the reach must be longer and the financial sinews 
stronger; less than a score of great integrated companies ac- 
count for most of the activity. Smaller companies are in- 
creasingly engaged in exploration, refining, and more espect- 
ally distribution, but most of the business is done by the giants 
of the industry. Only giants could perform tasks so huge, so 
far flung, and so complex: tasks requiring such accumulation 
of talents and resources. 

Of the principal giants, one is British, one of the largest 
and ablest is British and Dutch, the rest are American. 


THE NATIONALIZED O11 INDUSTRIES 


One other group of participants should be mentioned, chiefly 
for their lack of success. The countries that have nationalized 
their oil industries have shown rather strikingly how not to 
find and produce oil. 

Russia's original store of oil was probably comparable to 
that of the United States. In 1900 and 1901 she was the 
world’s leading oil country, ——— more than the United 
States. Since then her annual production has multiplied by 3, 
that of the United States by nearly 30. In 1901 she produced 
more than 50% of the world’s oil; in 1951 she produced 


In 1921 Mexico was second among the world’s producers. 
She produced neariy 23%, of the world’s oil, 41% as much as 
the United States. In 1951 she produced less than 2% of the 
world’s supply, less than 4% as much as the United States. 

Argentina's progressive nationalization has failed to produce 
enough oil for her needs. Bolivia's nationalization just about 
ended her small but growing industry. Iran, the latest country 
to nationalize, got nowhere fast. 

These countries, be it noted, took over established industries 

going concerns—built by foreign know-how and foreign 
capital. Even with such a start they falied to keep pace. Some 
countries have nationalized before they had oil industries; 
they still have no oil industries worth mentioning. 


Wuy GOVERNMENTS DOon’T FIND OIL 


The reasons for these sorry records are simple. They do not 
lie in ope theory ; they lie in the nature of oil exploration. 

Finding oil is an art as well as a science; it contains a large 
factor of judgment. The most oil is found in the shortest time, 
therefore, when the greatest number of diverse judgments is 
applied to the search; when wildcatters are numerous enough 
for one to drill what others condemn. 

Wildcatters stayed out of Cuyama Valley in droves until 
rank Morgan led Richfield in. Signal Hill had more adverse 
opinions than acres before Alvin Schwenneson persuaded Shell 
to drill it. The Scurry County reef of Texas was drilled, con- 
demned, and largely abandoned by one of our largest and 
ablest companies; another company moved in and discovered 
the biggest field found in the United States in twenty years. 
Few oil tompanies believed in the Williston Basin until 
Amerada drilled the first producer there. We owe nearly 
every field in the country to competitive exploration, to some- 
body's drilling where others wouldn't. 

A monopoly, whether public or private, has but one deter- 
mining judgment—a composite judgment, perhaps, but single 
nevertheless. What that judgment decides not to drill isn’t 
drilled. A monopoly is likely to miss the Cuyama Valleys and 
Signal Hills, the Scurry Counties and Williston Basins. 

A government monopoly has a further handicap not shared 
by private monopolies: the odds are too long for an informed 
government official to take. In the United States, where nearly 
ten thousand geologists and geophysicists aid in the search, 
only one wildcat out of nine seeking a new field gets oil or gas; 
the other cight are dry holes. What conscientious government 
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official would feel justified in betting public funds against 
odds of eight to one? What government official, conscientious 
or otherwise, would risk his official head on one chance in 
nine? For how many dry holes would his official head stay on ? 

A monopoly is the poorest known instrument for finding oil, 
and of all monopolies a government monopoly is the poorest. 

If I were to paint a sign for the people of a country with 
oil possibilities, this is what I would paint: “If you want to 


keep your oil in the ground, let your government hunt for it.” 


MEETING THE IRANIAN Loss 


Thus private industry, competitive, vigorous, and resourceful, 
does nearly all of the huge job of supplying the world with 
oil. Its vigor and resourcefulness—and its competitiveness— 
are shown by what re when the output from Iran 
suddenly ceased in June of 1951. 

The sudden cutting off of 650,000 barrels a day caused much 
stress and strain, but it has deprived no one of oil. Crude oil 
production in Kuwait and Saudi Arabia increased 600,000 bar- 
rels a day within a year. Crude and refined products from 
Venezuela and refined products from the United States moved 
into markets formerly supplied from Iran. A sea of oil from 
other countries closed over the place when Iranian production 
went down. 

The loss of Abadan, the world’s largest refinery, was a hard 
blow, especially to aviation gasoline, but the blow was not 
fatal; the world has suffered no serious shortage of refined 
products. A large increase in European refining capacity was 
already under way. The throughput of existing refineries in 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Westetn Hemisphere has 
increased. The loss of Abadan is felt less each day, except 
by its owners and the Iranians. 

As soon as Iran ceased production her competitors moved 
promptly to capture her markets. If her production could be 
resumed tomorrow, it would have a long, tough fight to regain 
them. Some of them it might never regain. 


How Lonc Witt THe On Last 


Thus the world continues to be supplied, as it has been 
supplied for more than ninety years, with all the oil it needs. 
How long can its great and growing appetite be fully satisfied ? 

The answer must be given in two parts, one geological and 
one political, one clear and the other cloudy. 


PLENTY IN THE GROUND 


The geological part is easy and positive: There is plenty 
of oil in the ground, enough for the world’s growing needs 
for many years to come. Given a fair chance, oil men will find 
and produce is as fast as it is needed. 

Such a statement may startle you, if you have listened to the 
prophets of doom, the Jeremiahs who have preached calamity 
since the oil industry was born. You need not take my word 
for it that they are wrong, that plenty of oil is still in the 
ground I can cite the highest authority. 

The National Petroleum Council is a body created by the 
Secretary of the Interior to advise him and the Director of his 
Oil and Gas Division on oil and gas matters. Its membership 
of 100 represents every segment of the industry, functional 
and geographic. 

In December 1950 the Director asked the Council to study 
and report on future supplies of oil. The cream of the oil 
industry's talent served on the Council committee that made 
the study, its subcommittees, and their panels: oil producers, 
geologists, geophysicists, production engineers, economists, 
statisticians, accountants, and executives. The committee spent 
more than a year on its study. The report was unanimously 
approved by the Council on January 29, 1952. 
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The report envisioned an increase in the free world’s pro- 
ductive capacity from 12 million barrels a day in January 
1951 to between 1414 and 1614 million barrels a day by 1955, 
an increase of 20 to 35% in five years. 

Did the report predict that the free world’s oil reserves 
could provide such an increase, and the further increases that 
will be needed? Let me quote from it: 

“Granted a continuation of reasonable economic oppor- 
tunity and incentive, the major finding of our studies can 
be stated in one sentence: Available supplies of oil in the 
United States and the world are greater than ever before, 
are still increasing rapidly, and may be counted upon in 
abundance for the foreseeable future.” 

During the same period the United States Geological Survey, 
the highest and most ——— Government authority, made 
a separate and similar study and reached a similar conclusion 

You can ignore the Jeremiahs, the calamity howlers, and the 
advocates of a planned economy; there is plenty of oil in the 
ground for a long time to come. 


POLITICAL BARRIERS TO ITS AVAILABILITY 


It's a long, long road, however, from oil in the ground to 
oil found, produced, transported, refined into needed products, 
and distributed for world-wide use. The stumbling blocks 
along that road are not geological; they are political. Some 
of them are more than stumbling blocks; they come nearer to 
being road blocks. Among the blocks are excessive taxation 
at home, excessive exactions by other countries where oil is 
produced, doors closed to exploration, and insecurity of in- 
vestment. 

Did you notice the qualifying phrase in what I quoted from 
the National Petroleum Council report? Oil may be counted 
upon in abundance, “granted a continuation of reasonable 
economic opportunity and incentive.’’ Those are not casual 
words; they express grave concern. Reasonable economic 
opportunity and incentive can not be taken for granted. 


Excessive TAXATION AT HOME 


An industry that this year will produce more than five 
billion barrels of oil, transform it into usable products, and 
distribute them throughout the free world must have a huge 
capital investment. An industry expected to grow between 20 
and 35% in five years must invest further huge sums to 
expand. its capacity. 

British-controlled oil companies made capital investments 
of more than three billion dollars in a single recent year. From 
1946 through 1950, thirty American oi! companies increased 
their capital investment more than eleven billion dollars. The 
total postwar investment in oil facilities through 1955 will 
poet substantially this country’s contribution to European 
recovery under the Marshall Plan. 

Such sums are not birdseed, to be picked up off a window 
ledge ; they must come from somewhere. Historically, a major 
part of the funds for — has come out of carnings 
No small part of the industry's growth has been due to its 
policy of plowing earnings back into the business. Taxation at 
present levels threatens the continuation of that policy. It also 
threatens to dry ae sources of venture capital from which 
new funds might be obtained. 

It has not yet slowed down exploration in the United States 
Individuals and corporations in the high tax brackets, not 
previously in the oil business, have put substantial sums into 
wildcatting; they hope to translate their successes into capital 
gains, and to have Uncle Sam bear most of their losses through 
reduced income taxes. They have filled the gap in the explora 
tion program that high taxation of the established oil com- 
panies might otherwise have caused. 
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Such funds are not available, however, for major explora 
tion and expansion outside the United States, or for expansion 
in development, refining, transportation, or distribution in the 
United States. They provide only a small fraction of the new 
investment needed, at home and abroad. 

The new high rates have been in effect for a comparatively 
short time. As yet they have not curtailed expansion. It is 
hard to believe, however, that if long maintained they will not 
impair the industry's abality to plow back earnings, impair its 
ability to raise new funds, and thus impair its ability to provide 
more and more oil. 


Excessive EXACTIONS ABROAD 


Excessive taxation at home furnishes an obvious excuse for 
excessive exactions by other countries where oil is produced. 
It's easy to understand King Ibn Saud’s complaint, not long 
ago. He complained that the Government of the United States, 
through its taxation of the American companies producing in 
Arabia, was getting more revenue from Arabian oil than his 
Government. Arabia furnished the oil; the Government of the 
United States didn’t furnish a penny toward finding, producing, 
or marketing it. Yet the Government of the United States got 
more money out of it than the Government of Arabia. 

It's easy to understand, too, why companies that have 
risked millions in finding and developing oif in foreign coun- 
tries do something about such com faints; why they “volun- 
tarily’” (in quotes) make new and less advantageous agree- 
ments. 

A company producing oil in a foreign country is at the mercy 
of the government thereof; it can't pick up its oil fields and 
move them to a more honest country; it renegotiates on de- 
mand, or else. It gets as much quid pro quo as it can, and 
tries to be thankful it doesn’t fare worse. For the past twenty 
years, as we shall see, it could expect little help from its home 
government. 

Thus the history of oil operations abroad is spotted with 
so-called voluntary new agreements, each more exacting than 
the one it replaced, each lessening the economic incentive to 
find and ti, more oil. 

Some countries have killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs; some have chased it out of the country; some have 
starved and harrassed it till its egg laying days are over. Other 
countries have merely reduced its diet, and thereby reduced 
the number of eggs it will lay hereafter. 

Even Venezuela, so often pointed to as a shining example, is 
underfeeding her golden goose. Thanks to liberal treatment 
when her oil industry was young, Venezuela is now the 
world’s second largest oil producer. The passing years have 
seen the exactions grow, partly by new agreements, partly 
by new legislation and regulation. Increased royalties, artificial 
pricing of royalty oil, under-allowance for transportation, com- 
pulsory refining of oil in the country, adverse currency re- 
strictions, special and general taxation—these have all added 
to the industry's costs. Venezuela's present government is 
one of the fairest with which oil men deal, but wells are not 
being drilled that should be drilled; in some fields wells are 
being abandoned because they can not pay their way. If and 
when world productive capacity exceeds world demand, 
Venezuelan oil will lose markets because of its artificially 
high costs 

THE Firry-Firry FoRMULA 

Venezuela is the originator of the famous 50-50 formula. 
The formula has caught the fancy of politicians wherever oil 
is produced, including the fancy of our own State Department. 
It postulates that the government of the country in which 
the oil is produced should get half the profits from its 
production. It’s a catchy sounding formula—and it has no 
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economic justification, as only a little thinking will show. 

Where a profitable industry is well established, with the 
hazards behind it of exploring a new country for oil and find- 
ing markets for it, 50% of the profits may be fair enough. Our 
own Government takes more than 50% of the profits of many 
oil companics—— and except on public lands it lacks the excuse 
of owning the oil in the ground as most foreign govern- 
ments do. 

But where oil must be sought in remote areas, where pro- 
ducing, transportation, refining, and distribution facilities must 
be provided for the oil that is found, and where a place for 
the oil must be found in competitive markets, then 50% of 
the profits may be S ageearner This applies to unexplored areas 
in countries already producing, as well as to countries not yet 


— 
e 50-50 formula contains no magic. The sooner politicians 
forget it, and consider each case on its economic merits, the 
better the prospects will be for an adequate supply of oil for 
the free world. 

CLosep Doors 

Too many oil exploration doors are closed—closed to the 
people who know how to find oil and have the resources to do 
it. Whether the doors are closed by nationalization or by 
prohibitive requirements is immaterial; too many for the 
world's good are closed or virtually closed. 

In some countries the door is open a crack; in some the back 
door is slightly ajar; but the kind of exploration the world 
needs isn't likely to creep in through a crack or slip in through 
the servants’ entrance. So long as things remain as they are, 
adequate exploration is unlikely in such countries as Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Colombia, Mexico, Austria, Italy, 
or Egypt, all of which have geologic promise. Turkey's door, 
long closed, may soon be opened. 

We can do nothing about these closed doors, except to pray 
that time and increased wisdom will open them before the 
world’s needs become acute—and perhaps to further our pray- 
ers with the example of success and bait dealing freck nef 
We have no right to try to tell any sovereign state how it 
should go about finding and producing its oil. The best we 
can do is to continue to demonstrate facts already amply 
demonstrated: that countries that permit exploration by Ameri- 
can companies lose none of their sovereignty, and that their 
treasuries and their people benfit greatly thereby. 


INSECURITY OF INVESTMENT 


Now we come to the last and greatest of all deterrents to 
foreign exploration: insecurity of investment. 

Developing oil in new territory requires great risk of great 
capital investment. When oil is found. neither the risk nor the 
need for funds is over. In most new countries, many years 
go by, and many millions are spent, before the enterprise 
begins to pay; many more years go by before it achieves 
economic security. 

The inherent risks of finding oil and finding a market for 
it are great enough ; no one is likely to incur them except in the 
hope of great reward. No one takes such risks if he thinks 
that somewhere down the road lurk other risks: risks that his 
enterprise or part of his reward will be taken from him. If 
undue political risks are added to geological and competitive 
risks, the sum of the risks becomes too great; oil exploration 
becomes unattractive. 


IRAN’S BLOw TO CONFIDENCE 


Iran dealt foreign exploration a hard blow last year, as 
Mexico did a quarter of a century ago. The confidence of the 
oil world and the investing world has been badly shaken. 

A company had incurred the risk of exploring for oil in an 
unknown part of the world, had succeeded in finding it, had 
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developed markets for it, and by investing new capital and 
plowing back earnings had built one of the world’s great 
enterprises. It was paying the Iranian treasury about 40 million 
dollars a year and had offered to pay nearly 70% more. It was 
operating under a contract negotiated under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, approved by the Shah, and ratified 
unanimously by the Majlis. 

The government declared the contract cancelled and took 
over the property. The only compensation offered the company 
was payment for its tangible property from the proceeds of a 
fraction of its production. 

The company says that its contract was cancelled and its 
properties confiscated without legal process. The government 
says that nationalization is always legal ; that a government has 
a basic right to condemn any property for public use, a right 
that it can not contract away. We need not join in the 
argument. The significant fact is ne pap by neither party: 
a year and a half ago the company had a contract and a going 
enterprise; today it has neither an enterprise nor a contract. 


WHERE IS INVESTMENT SAFE 


That happened in Iran in 1951. Where may it happen 
next? It can happen in any country that has not grown up 
enough to recognize the sanctity of its contracts, a recognition 
basic to honesty and fair dealing among men. 

What countries have reached such political maturity? By 
their fruits ye shall know them. What countries with major 
oil possibilities, otherwise open to oil exploration, have never 
broken a contract with an oil company, or forced a revision of 
such a contract to the company’s detriment ? 

The list is short. I can think of only a few countires that, 
without stretching charity too far, belong on it. We can start 
with the United States and Canada. At the moment we may 
add India, Pakistan, and perhaps Afghanistan, though their 
virtue has not been tested; they are too new as states or their 
oil is still undeveloped or both. We can add Israel. It has 
geologic promise; its government is elected by universal 
suffrage, appears stable and trustworthy, and has a record of 
being fair to foreign investors. It has a petroleum law that 
opens the country to competitive exploration by all qualified 
comers. If Turkey lives up to recent announcements, perhaps 
it can be added. The United States, Canada, Israel; perhaps 
Turkey presently ; India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan, subject 
to further proof. 

The criterion I have used to arrive at that list is admittedly 
severe. Some of the contracts that have been revised may have 
needed revision; they may have been unfair to the host coun- 
tries ; little coercion may have been needed to bring about their 
revision. Such conclusions are easy to reach after the risks 
have been taken and the result has been success instead of 
failure. 

Severe or not, by what other criterion can a country’s honor 
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be judged? What other test will show whether it holds its 
pledges sacred ? If the list is dismally short, it only shows that 
keeping faith is not a universal habit among nations. 

SHOULD We ATTEMPT ENFORCEMENT 

Is there no means of enforcing a contract between a govern 
ment and an oil company? 

The Court of International Justice may some day be an 
effective tribunal, if its jurisdiction extends to disputes between 
governments and those with whom they contract, and if all 
concerned come to accept its decisions. At present it meets 
neither of those tests. 

There was a recognized rule of international law and prac 
tice for such cases. It held that a country protected the persons 
and property of its citizens wherever they went, and property 
included contract rights. 

The rule remains; the practice has grown more and more 
feeble. It has yielded bit by bit to a new theory: that we 
should not tell another country what it may or may not do to 
our citizens; that to do so would be unwarranted interference 
in its internal affairs. It says to our nationals, in effect, “You 
venture abroad at your own risk,’ and to other countries, 
“You may do what you like to Americans.” It persuades or 
coerces other nations whose citizens are wronged to accept 
such wrongs meekly. 

The fashion of today is to sneer at the former practice, to 
call it “gunboat diplomacy.’ The term sounds damnable, but 
is a gunboat, used to enforce honesty and fair dealing, more 
damnable than a court order or a policeman? 

The question of using or showing force is always a ticklish 
one. Even in the days when right outranked appeasement, 
enforcement of rights was subject to considerations of broader 
national interest. Such considerations would of necessity affect 
enforcement today. If we had backed British gunboats in the 
Persian Gulf, Russia might have moved into Iran. American 
rights in Guatemala are threatened with violation under what 
appears to be the direction of Moscow; if we should enforce 
them we might lose such good will as we have in Latin 
America. We might, on the other hand, gain new respect as a 
nation that protects its citizens. Firmness might aan more 
friends than appeasement. 

I do not envy our State Department its job of deciding 
whether and when to be firm and when to appease; whether 
and when to protect the rights of Americans abroad; whether 
and when to insist that contracts made in good faith be kept; 
whether and when to permit other countries whose citizens 
are wronged to do the same. 

I suggest, however, that unless political risks in some parts 
of the world are reduced, unless governments once more sup 
port the rights of their nationals abroad, unless oil men can 
again have confidence in such support, the free world’s oil 
needs may not be fully met. 
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the world like a Colossus; Aaron Burr was tried for 

treason; the importation of slaves was abolished ; Ful- 
ton's steamboat made its first successful run, and an embargo 
was passed which forbade any ship to enter or leave any port 
of the United States 

But there was no embargo on the port of souls, and so 
there came to Stratford in Virginia, the soul of one who was 
destined to be the inspiration of mankind as long as the world 
loves honor. A fifty-one year old soldier, ‘Light Horse Harry” 
Lee, and Anne Hill Carter who had been his second wife for 
fourteen years, named the second of their five children Robert 
Edward. 

A word about Stratford may not be out of place here. The 
house stands in Westmoreland County, about a mile from the 
south bank of the Potomac. It was built by Thomas Lee, grand- 
son of Richard Lee, the emigrant, and given the name of the 
Lee estate in England. It has been called ‘the most impressive 
pile of brick on this continent.” Not for size, of course, but 
for historical significance. In one of its rooms were born two 
signers of the Declaration of Independence,—Richard Henry 
Lee, who moved the Resolution in Congress to declare the 
colonies free, and Francis Lightfoot Lee, his brother. 

The law of heredity declares that there is a sense in which 
all men are not born free and equal; that the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children “unto the third and 
fourth generatjon”; that to be born in certain families is to 
enter life handicapped by downward-pulling tendencies; that 
to be born into certain other families is to enter life with a 
distinct advantage. 

Robert E. Lee, whose 146th birthday we now celebrate, 
entered into life with the cumulative moralities which kings 
and princes cannot confer and which untoward circumstances 
cannot take away. Robert E. Lee entered life not with the 
advantage of hereditary rank, but with those cumulative virtues 
which give a patent of nobility that no college of heralds and 
arms can ever bestow. He entered life with the challenge of 
a noble ancestry. Sir William Draper writing of the British 
Army, said that for years the strictest care was taken to fill 
the commissions with such gentlemen as had the glory of their 
ancestors to support. Robert E. Lee had the honor of his 
ancestors to support. He drew from his father and mother a 
code which made it treason to manhood to fear anything but 
dishonor, and disgrace to quail before anything but cowardice. 
He was taught to love truth for truth’s sake, and to hold that 
place and — are not so desirable as to be purchased at 
the price of honor. It was this idealism which caused him to 
decline the command of the Federal Army, which Francis P. 
Blair offered him in April 1861, and ied him to exclaim, “How 
can I draw my sword upon Virginia, my native state!” 

Heredity gave Lee a great body. Men liked to look upon 
him. Not Pericles nor Washington had a nobler physique. 
He could assume no attitude that was not graceful. R famous 
Englishman who visited Lee while he was encamped near 
Fredericksburg, wrote: “General Lee is the most perfect 
animal form I ever saw. He is also the most wll and 
entire gentleman I ever saw. Added to his beauty of form 
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and countenance, are his perfect manners. Many men have 
been great without looking the part. Lee is great, and his 
very physique proclaims it. I have seen many of the great men 
of my time, and Robert E. Lee is incomparably the greatest 
looking of them all.” 

Lee was the product of a civilization competent to produce 
him. The civilization which existed in the South before the 
Civil War, was nourished in the bosom of an agriculture which 
poured its wealth into the lap of the world. And notwith- 
standing the jeers and sneers of urban society for things rural, 
the voice of history declares that most of the world’s great men 
grew up close to the soil. In the quiet fields and woods of 
Westmoreland County, Lee captured a quality of life which is 
all too elusive in the stirring life of cities. And the serenity 
of soul which came to him then he kept to the end, even in 
the midst of war shock and under the exciting sounds of 
battle. 

While heredity and environment must be taken into the 
record in any accounting for Lee, these forces certainly are 
not the whole explanation of his exceptional personality. The 
son of a noble ancestary and of a brilliant civilization, may 
be so weak-willed as to lose the benefits of both. Lee appro- 
priated his fine heritage by the exercise of a great purpose. 
It is within the realm of the will that man comes to true 
greatness. It was by the power of a great purpose that Lee 
came to the peaks of great achieving. 

Lee's fine body and es, ep family both had their 
perils. He might have surrendered to pride in heredity, bril- 
liant marriage and a great estate, but he willed it otherwise. 
Instead of taking the leisure which he might have considered 
his native right, he applied himself to a profession. He was 
not snobbishly interested in his pedigree. When a genealogist 
proposed to trace out his lineage he replied very simply: ‘The 
money would be better spent in helping the poor.” Nor was 
Lee conscious of his fine body. He took his graces for granted. 

Men shape circumstances, and circumstances shape men. Lee 
came to national notice at a later period in life than any other 
great American. It is not likely that he would have come to 
national notice at all had it not been for the War of the States. 
Nullification had been considered a settled issue for thirty 
years. But nothing is ever a settled issue in a democracy. And 
so the Southern States seceded. As a native Southerner, I sub- 
mit that love of freedom was behind secession. And I also 
submit that a broader view of freedom would have saved the 
country from secession. I refer to that view of freedom which 
was held by “The Tentmaker of Tarsus’ who declared, 
“Though I am free, I bring myself under bondage that I may 
gain the more freedom.” 

It is clear from our vantage point, that a permanently 
divided union would have abridged the freedom which we 
enjoy today as citizens of states that are united. We had to 
forego a freedom from sgmething in order to have a larger 
freedom—the freedom for something. When freedom is for 
something, as well as from something, it is always richer and 
finer. We are never wiser than when we curtail our own 
liberties in order to win a larger freedom. That was the 
lesson America learned after the war had put Yankee Doodle 
on the pension list and Dixie on crutches. 
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The men in blue went home to cities and farms that had not 
been invaded. They returned as victors. Five of their army 
officers went on to the White House. That is a danger which 
follows every war. The brilliant soldier is often pushed into 
the place of the chief executive, though military genius cer- 
tainly does not argue fitness for the presidency. 


The men in gray went back to devastated farms and ruined 
cities, to begin all over again. What did their “good gray 
chieftain” do? Benjamin Morgan Palmer said in New 
Orleans at a memorial service held there while Lee was being 
buried in Virginia, ‘There is a grandeur in misfortune when 
borne by a noble heart without complaining or breaking and 
that grandeur was the crown of Lee.” Lee might have had an 
imposing home in England, and an ample annuity from an 
admiring member of the British peerage; but said “I cannot 
desert my people.” He might have had a large annual income 
by merely lending his name to an American business concern ; 
but he said, “I cannot accept money which I have not earned.” 
He resolved to stay with his people and to give them the 
benefit of his example. Lee’s true greatness appeared in the 
post-war years of collapse and frustration. Waterloo was the 
end of Napoleon, but Appomattox was the beginning of Lee. 


After Appomattox, Lee proved that nothing is so uncon- 
querable as the soul which defies mischance and disaster. The 
soldier who became a college president built better than he 
knew. He believed that the future belonged to educated 
people. President Jefferson had said that ple could be 
trusted if they were informed. How to inform them—how 
to keep information uncolored by partisanship and undistorted 
by special interests—-was the question which vexed Jefferson, 
and which still vexes us. 

In disaster, Lee continued to lead the people of the South. 
He refused to defend himself, or to discuss the past, or to 
harber bitterness. It was his conviction that now allegiance to 
the: united country was the only honorable and intelligent 
course. His post-war years were free from dramatics and 
heroics. One may look at them steadily and then say with 
Milton's ‘Samson Agonistes’’, 


“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame.” 


Too proud to supplicate, save at the Throne of God, too 
brave to bow the head under the bludgeonings of fate, Lee 
set to work with battered and broken tools to help rebuild the 
shattered fortunes of his people. And under the inspiration of 
his example, his fellowmen have so wrought, that from the 
ashes of disaster and the dust of desolation ‘the South has 
been raised from the dead, though the prints of the nails are 
still in its hands and the scar of the spear thrust is still in its 
side.” 


Southern chivalry is frequently alluded to by the stranger 
with derision. But it was more than a name. It was a spirit.— 
the spirit of those gentler humanities without which no man 
can rightly lay claim to the title of gentleman. Some one has 
said; “Chivalry is written large in the history of this Republic. 
It was chivalry which faced the unknown West with fearless 
hearts and carved an empire out of the heritage of the 
Montezumas; it stayed the heart of Taylor and Bragg on the 
blazing heights of Buena Vista; it bouyed the spirit of Scott 
and Lee before the walls of Mexico; it kept the faith at Valley 
Forge and Yorktown; it met undismayed the red storm of fire 
and blood at Chancellorsville and the Wilderness; it marched 
up the stony ridge at Gettysburg as if on a holiday excursion; 
it did not draw back from the mortal trenches at Petersburg.” 
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There are those who admit the chivalry of the deeds of 
Valley Forge, Yorktown, Buena Vista and the Alamo, but who 
deny it to the stirring deeds of Southern men in the War of 
the States, on the grounds that the latter were performed in a 
base cause. Meaning, of course, that the deeds were done in 
order to hold a people in bondage. How long will supposedly 
enlightened men believe that the War of the States was fought 
on the issue of slavery? If there had been no war, the institu- 
tion of slavery would soon have been outlawed by the develop- 
ing conscience of mankind. From conscientious scruples alone, 
many slaveholders had liberated their slaves before the out- 
break of the war, and yet they were as ardent champions of the 
Southern cause as any slaveholder. Let men who profess to be 
intelligent have done with the error that the War of the 
States was “a slaveholder’s war.” It was a war for States 
Rights. It was a conflict between the Federal and the State 
governments, between the tyranny of centralization and the 
democracy of sovereign states. It was a contest for power 
Nor was the War of the States the first conflict between these 
two opposing forces. We must not forget that these two ideas 
s ove together from the very time the nation was founded, 
and once, at least, with almost fatal results. 

There was never a time from 1787 to 1860, when the strife 
between the Union and the States was quiescent. This strife 
began at the birth of the nation. It was intensified by the 
formation and adoption of the Constitution of 1787. It was 
further aggravated by the struggle of 1820, relative to the 
admission of Missouri into the Union. The fierce contest re 
garding the Tariff in 1832, the issue of the Mexican War, and 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise,—all these added 
further fuel to the fire. The question of slavery was seized 
upon by those who were already irritated, and thus a multitude 
of currents converged to form the flood which swept away the 
voluntary union of the States. 

From the maelstrom of the Civil War we soon shall have 
naught but written story. The last of those who fought its 
battles will soon have folded their tents and departed. The 
bitterness between the North and South will pass. The valor 
of our fathers will live forever. The years will rust the hostile 
guns and level the old trenches and rifle pits, but, through all 
these changes, there shall stand in immutable splendor the 
name of Robert E. Lee, as secure in the firmament of history as 
the stars are in the heavens. And as the silent procession of 
the ages shall pass into the quiet halls of history, our children, 
and children’s children, will gain inspiration from this man 
who looms majestic from the ashes of disaster. And when that 
relentless Spirit of the Hour Glass and Scythe which we call 
Time, shall have measured off a thousand years, those who love 
heroism and devotion will recall the good grey face of Robert 
E. Lee who placed his all in the scales of his people and lost 
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all save honor. The time will come when every section of 
America will unite in the exalted language of B. H. Hill, and 
declare that Lee “was a foe without hate; a friend without 
treachery; a soldier without cruelty; a victor without oppres- 
sion ; and a victim without murmuring. He was a public officer 
without vices; a private citizen without wrong; a neighbor 
without reproach; a Christian without hypocrisy and a man 
without guile. He was Caesar, without his ambition ; Frederick, 
without his tyranny; Napoleon, without his selfishness and 
Washington without his reward.” 

The time will come when we shall be able to speak of the 
heroism of our fathers without stirring up sectional animosi- 
ties. As the victories of Pompey and of Caesar were the com- 
mon renown of Rome, so the achievements of both North and 
South shall become the common renown of America. As the 
red rose and the white rose are now blended in British 
history, so the Blue and the Grey shall be blended in the 
garment of American history. The Athenians and the Spartans 
erected monuments of perishable wood to celebrate victories 
over their own fellow-countrymen, but they built monuments 
of enduring stone to commemorate their triumphs over foreign 
foes. The Romans never permitted a triumph to any victor 
in their civil wars. If the ples called heathen refused to 
perpetuate the hatreds of their civil strife, shall we be less 
magnanimous ? 

Regional lines and sectional differences will no doubt con- 
tinue, but they will continue as landmarks of that diversity 
which is the law of the universe. I have heard of an American 
politician who so wanted the votes of all the le in the 
audience that he shouted, “I know no North or ae I know 
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no East or West.’ Whereupon an urchin in the gallery piped 
out, ‘Mister, you better go home and study your goggerfy. 
It is not likely that the time will ever come when we shall be 
able to love all sections alike, any more than we shall be able 
to love all persons alike. But why may we not believe that the 
highest patriotism is the patriotism which loves one’s own 
region best ? 
“God gave all men all earth to love, 

But since our hearts are small, 

Ordained for each one spot should prove 

Beloved over all.” 

And, assuredly, there is one thing which we may devoutly 
believe, namely, that the time will never come when Americans 
of other sections shall think it treason for Southerners to 
pause on Lee's birthday to look once more on the bonnie blue 
flag which was borne by hands that now are folded, blest by 
lips that now are dust, and loved by hearts that now are still. 
Our fathers sanctified that flag by the noblest blood of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. After having consecrated it with the 
baptism of blood on many a well-fought field, they baptized 
it with tears at Appomattox. And by their blood, and by their 
tears, we who are their sons and daughters, call on the Most 
High to witness our vow that we shall never become so en- 
grossed in material things that we shall fail to pause now and 
then and recall the good grey face and the vanished years, 
that they may speak to us once more of a valor that should 
never die. 

As long as time shall last, we shall see our good grey 
chieftain as he was in the days after Appomattox. We shall 
see him as, oppressed by ill-health and by the sense of defeat, 
he set about rebuilding his shattered South with all the con- 
stancy and resolution he had shown in war. We shall see 
him as, in the early autumn of 1865, he rides out of Richmond. 
The victorious Federal Army had come to Virginia's Capitol. 
Its generals rode through the streets of the city and on into 
comparative obscurity. But now another horseman comes. 
Even the name of his steed is destined to outlive some of the 
conquering generals. “Traveler’’ is bespattered with mud for 
the autumn rains have set in. His head droops as if to express 
the sadness which his rider hides. Rectitude and self-respect- 
ing griefs are written in the furrows of the rider's face. The 
horseman's very carriage proclaims that he wears invisible 
badges of victory and carries spoils of honor in his heart. His 
garments are worn from a olen but the majestic com- 
posure of the wearer transforms his clothing into royal raiment. 
His leggings are mud-spattered, but to the eyes of those who 
watch him ride away, these old leggings are part of the armor 
of a very gallant knight. These are no visible banners stream- 
ing over this grey-bearded horseman. He rides not at the 
head of a victorious army. There are no crowds to hail him. 
He rides alone. He rides alone in the rain. Whither bound 
is this solitary horseman? He is bound for Lexington to take, 
at $1500 per year, the presidency of a little college which 
bears the name of Washington, but which, through all the 
coming years, is destined to wear the added name of Lee. Is 
that as far as this lone horseman is riding? Ah, no! He is 
riding farther than Lexington. He is riding farther than the 
confines of Virginia whose boundaries were described in an 
old book as extending “as far west as may be convenient.” 
He is riding farther than the shores of America. He is riding 
farther than the fabled winged horse, Pegasus, could take him. 
He is riding into the hearts of all people who love honor. He 
is riding to one of the high hills of history, so that man might 
lock "P and learn how to win honor from defeat and how to 
make failure glorious. This vanquished victor of the stainless 
soul is riding forward to take an undisputed place in the halls 
of universal fame. 





